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"The Church is not fighting a conflict the issue of 
which is uncertain. The victory has been won, and there- 
fore it must be won. The battle often thiclcens, and 
presses upon the weary soldiers of the King, but these are 
. but conflicts of administratioji. There is no question left 
as to the final issue. Sometimes the process may seem 
tedious, and the waiting long, and yet this is but &lse 
seeming. The movements of God must never be measured 
by the slowness of a human life, or by the inadequacy of 

an earthly almanac." ^ ^ ^ 

Dr. G. Campbell Morgan 

in 

The Crises of The Christ. 
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PREFACE 

A RECENT study of the work of the China Inland Mission 
in Hunan has led the writer to believe that a record 
of that work is not unworthy of being published for 
the benefit of that ever increasing circle of readers 
interested in missionary eiFort. The story of Pioneer 
Work in that important province has in it much which 
entitles it to a place in the romance of missions, and, as 
an illustration of patient labour rewarded after many 
days, it has its useful lessons. 

The story of long years of earnest and importunate 
prayer, of undaunted efforts of courageous pioneers, 
who for more than twenty years laboured without fruit 
to cheer them, and of the slow opening of the long-closed 
doors after some of the early workers had entered into 
their rest, has much in it to inspire and encourage other 
workers. The recent and— rif it may be called such — the 
dramatic close to Mr. Hudson Taylor's long life for 
Inland China in the capital of Hunan itself, has brought 
out in strong contrast the past with its closed doors, and 
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iv PREFACE 

the present with its boundless opportunities. " Ch'ang- 
sha," to quote Dr. W. T. A. Barber, " has gained a new 
interest in the eyes of Christendom since the Apostolic 
Hudson Taylor died there last June. . . . His mission- 
aries were the first to pay brave and daring evangelistic 
visits to Hunan ; one of his missionaries was the first 
European actually to set foot in Ch'ang-sha." 

The touching story of brave Adam Dorward well 
deserves to be told, and if this all too imperfect 
record should in some measure do this, the writer will 
feel well repaid. While the diaries available would 
have allowed of Mr. Dorward's remarkable journeys 
being given in full in many cases, it has been thought 
better rather to aim at presenting, in brief, a strong and 
clear impression of his life's work rather than of making 
it necessary for the reader to follow his movements in 
detail. Thus, the neat Itinerary on pages 33-35, with 
the routes of his joimieys up to July 1883 (copied from 
a Chinese outline map belonging to Mr. Dorward), 
marked in red on the map of the province at the end 
of the book, are made to tell the tale of his many 
thousands of miles of travel with a minimum of de- 
scriptive letterpress. A mere glance at the list of 
Hunan cities on pages 36 and 37 — those underlined 
having been visited by Mr. Dorward within less than 
three years from his entry into the province — will alone 
indicate the strenuous nature of his labours. 

The interesting chapter entitled "'The Church in 
the House ' at Ch'ang-sha," from the able pen of Professor 
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Harlan P. Beach of Yale University, serves to show 
how the work of the pioneer is now giving place to the 
more settled work of the pastor and teacher. 

The fact that practically no reference has been made 
to the work of other Societies is not that such work has 
been either forgotten or ignored. The limits of the 
book and the absence, so far as the writer is concerned, 
of the necessary data for this larger undertaking, 
have not made any adequate reference to them possible. 
The names of those Societies which were among the 
pioneers, with the names of those Societies which have 
more recently entered the province, will be found on 
page 94, 

Special reference must, however, be made to the deep 
interest taken in Hunan by Dr. Griffith John of the 
London Missionary Society. For his tracts, for his 
visits to the province, for his supervision of native 
workers in that province, and for his efforts in securing 
the suppression of the blasphemous Hunan placards, 
every Society has reason to be deeply thankful. The 
early and long journeys of Mr. Archibald of the National 
Bible Society of Scotland, sometimes alone and some- 
times with Dr. John, should also be mentioned. Had 
space allowed the quoting of Mr, Dorward's diaries, 
reference would have been found in them to these 
journeys. 

This record of faithful labour, little known at the 
time beyond a limited circle, may inspire other Adam 
Dorwards to like faithful endeavour and, at the same 
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time, may show, others who cannot go, the claim upon 
their sympathy and prayers of those who for the Gospel's 
sake are willing to endure hardness. 



MARSHALL BROOMHALL. 



Chika Inland Missioir, 
March 7, 1906. 
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INTRODUCTION 

As Lhasa to Tibet, so has Hunan been to China. For 
years it has been the closed citadel of a closed land, 
and as such has been a province of unique and special 
interest. Here have centred Chinese conservatism and 
antipathy to all things foreign. Hence have issued, 
not only China's best officials and soldiery, but China's 
most bitter attacks upon Christianity. No matter 
what attitude other provinces might adopt, Hunan 
remained implacable, so that long after the other parts 
of China were thrown open to the missionary and trader, 
the Hunanese continued to boast that no foreigner 
dared attempt to enter their province. 

Such a stronghold of opposition naturally Ijecame 
the objective of the soldiers of the Cross, and round 
this province in spirit, gathered a band of praying 
workers, who sought to strengthen the hands of the few 
brave and daring souls who dedicated themselves to the 
work of evangelising its millions. 

When, in June 1905, Mr. Hudson Taylor was called 
Home to his reward from the city of Ch'ang-sha, he 
had been permitted to s^e, in splendid outline at least, 
the answer to his many prayers and the labours of a 
lifetime for the opening of Inland China. Thirty 
years earlier the China Inland Mission commenced what 
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were the first efforts for the evangelisation of Hunan, 
and through the thirty years which intervened from 
that commencement up to the time of the triumphant 
entry into Glory of the Founder of the Mission, repeated 
and persistent efforts were made to preach the Gospel 
to the twenty -one million souls residing within the 
borders of the province; efforts not unworthy of a 
permanent record among the many other self-denying 
labours of missionary pioneers elsewhere. 

Before entering upon the story of those days, a brief 
description of the province itself will help to introduce 
the reader to the sphere of the following narrative. 

Hunan originally, with its neighbour Hupeh, formed 
what was known as Hu-kwang, or " Lake-expanse," the 
present Tong-ting lake being all that is left of what 
was an immense expanse of water before the centuries 
of silting up had changed the face of the country. In 
more recent times the district was divided, the northern 
half being called Hupeh or " North of the Lake," and 
the southern half being named Hunan or " South of 
the Lake." Though now two provinces they are still 
united under one Viceroyalty, the seat of which is at 
Wu-ch'ang. 

The area of Hunan is estimated at 74,400 square 
miles, which is a little less than the area of England 
and Scotland combined; while its population of 
21,000,000 is equal to the united populations of Spain 
and Portugal. 

Roughly speaking, the province may be described 
as a great square, mountainous throughout, with four 
main river basins, all draining into the Tong-ting lake 
and thence into the Yang-tse. Of these rivers, two are 
important highways. The Yiian, which rises as far 
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west as Kwei-yang the capital of Kwei-chau, can, in spite 
of its many dangerous rapids which will be referred to in 
the following pages, be navigated as far as to the border 
of the province, which is some two hundred miles from 
where its waters empty themselves into the lake. The 
Siang, which, rises near the capital of the southern pro- 
vince of Kwang-si, is navigable throughout the whole of 
its course, and, by the use of a short canal, it is possible 
to pass from it into another river which joins the West 
River and flows past Canton. Steamers of five hundred 
tons burden now run, in summer, between Hankow and 
Ch'ang-sha the capital of the province, while smaller 
steamers can reach the great tea -mart of Siang-tan, 
some thirty miles higher up. 

The Tong-ting lake, though flooded in summer, is 
only navigable in winter along the channels of the 
rivers which flow into and through it into the Yang-tse. 
Year by year the silting process has been proceeding, 
so that cities and flourishing fields now stand where 
formerly the lake existed. 

The route proposed and surveyed for the Hankow- 
Canton railway runs down the Siang valley, and for 
those who desire to know more of this district, an 
interesting article concerning the route surveyed will be 
found in the Geogra/phical Journal for June 1902. 

Hunan is one of the most beautiful provinces in 
China, and is rich in timber, tea, rice, and other produce. 
Its people are among the most sturdy and independent 
of the Empire, and, as an example of their pride and 
contempt for the foreigner, it will be sufiicient to recall 
the fact that when the Chinese Government appointed 
a Hunan official to proceed to England to apologise for 
the murder of Mr. Margary, the people, as an expression 
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of their indignation at such a humiliation to their 
province, riazed the said officiars home to the ground. 

A people of such spirit and mettle were not to be 
easily won from their bigotry to belief in a teaching 
they had never heard before, and which they associated 
with the much despised foreigner ; but a people of such 
characteristics promised well if surrendered to the 
service of God ; and in the confidence that the Gospel 
was sufficient even for the Hunanese, the work was under- 
taken in the name of Christ. Of that work, so far as 
the China Inland Mission is concerned, the following 
pages tell. 




Dr. tr. wmtjicia iiuinness. 



A Native House in Ch'ang-sha. 
Occupied by the resident Commissioner of Customs. 



To face page 4. 



THE FIRST JOURNEYS 

1875-1880 

The China Inland Mission was barely ten years old 
when the first steps were taken to occupy Hunan in 
the name of Christ. In June 1865, at Brighton, Mr. 
Hudson Taylor had prayed for twenty-four labourers 
for the unoccupied provinces of China, among which 
was Hunan. Just ten years later, in June 1875, Mr. 
C. H. Judd, in company with two Chinese Christians, 
by name Yao and Chang, started for the province. 

At the entrance to the Tong-ting lake, beautifully 
situated on the brow of a hill, the face of which is a 
deep red, thrown into strong relief against the white 
pebbly beach which appears when the river is low, 
stands the first prefectural city of the province. To 
this city, with its two pagodas, its quiet and almost 
deserted streets inside the city, but busy suburbs, the 
travellers made their way. Unconscious of the long 
years of opposition which would have to be encountered 
before a permanent footing could be obtained, they 
found their efforts apparently prospered, for within a 
few days they were enabled to rent a house, in which 
they immediately took up their residence. Not thus 
easily was the work to be accomplished however, for 
ere many days had passed, they were compelled, through 
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the hostility of the people, provoked and encouraged 
by the official, to relinquish their possession. Although 
somewhat roughly handled, they escaped without 
serious injury and returned to Wu-ch'ang, whence they 
had started. 

Later in the same year the two native brethren 
visited the city alone, and had many opportunities for 
scattering the good seed of Life without molestation. 

More than twelve months rolled by, and just as the 
year 1876 was drawing towards its close, Messrs. C. H. 
Judd and Broumton commenced their preparations for 
another journey into the province. The Chefoo Con- 
vention, which followed the murder of Mr. Margary, 
granted the right of travel in the interior of China to 
foreigners, and, taking advantage of this, they started 
out on a long journey of more than two thousand 
miles. The route taken lay right through the province 
of Hunan, on into the next province of Kwei-chau, and 
during this journey, which lasted more than three 
months, many of the cities of Hunan, such as — Yoh- 
chau, Long-yang, Ch'ang-teh, Tao-yiian, Ch'en-chau, 
Ch'en-ch'i, and others were visited. At many of these 
places several days were spent, street -preaching and 
book-selling being engaged in without let or hindrance. 

While entering fully into the delights of the 
beautiful scenery through which they passed, they were 
reminded of the dangers of the rapids by being almost 
shipwrecked near the border of the province. As to 
the dangers from evil men, they were less conscious ; 
though, after their jourjiey had been completed, they 
learned that the highest official in the province was 
actively engaged in cultivating a spirit of enmity 
against the foreigner. A copy of a private circular, 
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emanating from a large organisation, was put into Mr. 
Judd's hands, which told of an organised attempt to 
not only exclude the foreigner from Hunan but from 
China, and at no place did they find the proclamation, 
stating that the rights of travel had been given to 
foreigners, although by the Chefoo Convention it had 
been arranged that this was to be posted in every city. 

Other journeys through the province were subse- 
quently undertaken, one of these being commenced in 
May 1877, when Messrs. G. W. Clarke and E. Fishe 
followed the same route previously taken by Messrs. 
Judd and Broumton, save that instead of passing 
through T'ong-ren Fu they went via Yiian-ren Fu and 
Chen-yiian Fu. In passing, it may be mentioned that 
the total mileage of the journeys taken by the C.I.M. 
throughout China at this time amounted to more than 
30,000 miles. 

These journeys, to which brief reference has been 
made, are, so far as the writer can ascertain, the first 
ever made in this province by Protestant missionaries. 
After referring to these, Mr. Hudson Taylor wrote in 
China's Millions for September 1880 : " Since then the 
province has been frequently visited by colporteurs of 
the Bible Societies, by some of our own missionaries, and 
especially by Mr. Bryant, and later by Mr. John of the 
London Missionary Society. This last visit was one of 
great interest and importance ; the Capital was visited, 
and though Mr. John and his companion, Mr. Archi- 
bald, were not permitted to enter the city, we have no 
doubt much good will result from this conference with 
the authorities." 

The next stage in the development of work in and 
for Hunan which calls for mention is the first entry of 
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lady workers into the province. As early as November 
1879, Miss Wilson, writing from I-ch'ang, gives her 
impressions of the Hunanese women with whom she 
had come into contact in her journey by native boat 
up the river. In her letter she writes : " The women 
of Hunan and elsewhere, when we did see them, were 
very kind and friendly, giving us tea, nuts, and beans. 
One listened so attentively that we shall not soon 
forget her." This visit of Miss Wilson's was, however, 
only a passing glimpse of the province, but during the 
early months of next year, a journey was undertaken 
right through the heart of the province by two lady 
workers. 

On February 19, 1880, this party, consisting of 
Messrs. F. W. Bailer and Trench escorting Mrs. 
M'Carthy and Miss Xidd, set out from Wu-ch'ang. In 
the light of what is now known concerning subsequent 
work in Hunan, this journey may appear to have been 
too serious an undertaking, but at that date all work 
in the interior was recognised as serious, if not 
dangerous. The interior was still largely unknown, 
and all who stepped out in obedience to the command 
to preach the Gospel to these dying millions, did so in 
the full recognition that all consequences had to be left 
with God. 

On this journey thirty -three days were spent in 
passing through Hunan, during which time many 
opportunities were obtained for work, both among the 
men and women. Near Yoh-chau some encouraging 
openings presented themselves, of which Mr. Bailer 
wrote as follows : " We gathered a good congregation 
in an open space and spoke for some time. One of the 
men said, ' Well, now, these books are all very well in 
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their w?iy, but won't you tell us something about Jesus ? 
Come and sit down under this shed.' He led the way, 
and for about an hour I told the 'Old, old story of 
Jesus and His love' to about a dozen of the most 
attentive listeners I ever had." 

In the same way, at other places, the word of Life 
was spoken, and at several of their stopping-places " the 
ladies went on shore and were received with great kind- 
ness by the women, who pressed round them in the 
most friendly manner." 

Naturally, the reception at the places en route varied 
as did the scenery, but the following extract from 
Mr. Bailer's diary gives a pretty picture of some of 
their experiences. At Lin-hsing-t'ang near Long-yang 
Hsien " Mr. Trench and I preached and sold books on 
the street till dusk, when a man named T'ong, who 
had been an attentive listener from the time we landed, 
said there were some things he did not understand, 
would we mind coming to his house.? Nothing loth 
we consented, and set out, he in company with Mr. 
Trench, and I between two boys, who took hold of my 
hands and led me along, prattling all the time. On 
reaching his shop, he made us some tea with eggs and 
honey in it. He talked for some time, then invited us 
to go into a larger room and take tea and cakes. He 
led us the way, and we were placed in the upper seats 
at a table on which were spread cakes and sweetmeats. 
He and four of his friends sat with us, while the rest 
of the room was filled with villagers. Then, when we 
had eaten a little, he invited us to preach ; and there, 
for more than an hour, we talked about and explained 
those things he had not fully understood." 

Had it not been for the opposition encouraged by 
9 
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the officials and literati, there is little doubt but that 
such experiences would have been more common in 
most parts of China. With fear and suspicion sown in 
the minds of the people by the upper classes, it is little 
wonder that they have generally assumed a different 
attitude. On the other hand, it must be said, in 
justice to the Chinese officials, that many foreigners, 
especially as they appear to the Chinese in connection 
with the opium trade, have given the officials good 
reason to hate the stranger from over the seas. 

It was with many regrets that the party left 
Hunan ; they had learned to love its people ; they had 
revelled in its magnificent scenery and country; a 
country which they described as worthy of the title 
" the garden of the Lord." Reluctantly they had to 
pass on, their hearts filled with gratitude for the many 
mercies received, mercies emphasised by experiences 
which made them able to more fully appreciate 
what the apostle meant, when he spoke of " in perils 
of rivers." 

For mile after mile the boat had to be steered 
among the rocks which studded the river, while the 
waters rushed and foamed around them, at times 
boiling like a huge cauldron. At one point, not far 
from a sharp bend in the river, where the current was 
running at some ten or twelve miles an hour, the boat 
was caught by a counter eddy and dashed against the 
sharp edge of a rock which stove in one side of the 
bows. The travellers, fortunately, had but recently 
removed the wadding from their winter gowns, and, 
with this at hand, the hole was roughly filled until the 
next village was safely reached, where the boat was 
repaired. 

10 
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Before the journey was completed, another similar 
experience made fresh demands upon the wadding, not 
far from where they crossed the border of the province. 
Thus amidst dangers, seen and unseen, the journey was 
continued, until their destination was safely reached. 
In March, of the following year another journey 
through the province was made by another party of 
ladies, but ere that long journey was commenced, a 
worker, whose name will be for ever associated with 
pioneer work in Hunan, had appeared upon the scene, 
and to him reference must now be made. 
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ADAM DORWARD 

1880-1881 

With Adam Dorward's entry into Hunan, the work 
of the China Inland Mission in that province entered 
upon a new stage. Hitherto the journeys had been 
undertaken in passing through Hunan into Kwei-chau 
beyond — with the exception of Mr. Judd's attempt in 
1875 — but with Mr. Dorward there commenced a suc- 
cession of serious efforts, systematically continued, to 
open the way for residence and localised work. 

Born and brought up in comfortable circumstances 
in the Border town of Galashiels, he forsook brilliant 
business prospects for the high but arduous calling of 
a pioneer. Endowed with a strong will and firm 
resolution, he was yet at the same time one of the 
meekest and least self-assertive of men. Resigning his 
connection with his uncles, Messrs. J. & W. Cochrane, 
tweed manufacturers of Mid Mill, he entered Harley 
College for a course of three or four years' training, 
after which preparation he sailed for China on 
May 2, 1878. 

The difficulties and needs of Tibet at first fired his 
heart, and knowing that a man was wanted to work 
towards the border of that cloSed land, he, in his early 
letters home, privately alluded to a secret ambition he 
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entertained of being allowed to give himself to that 
serious enterprise. However, after spending more than 
two years in study and preparatory work in the 
province of Ngan-hwei, he was designated to the 
needy province of Hunan. The man whose ambitions 
led him to desire the hardships of work on the Tibetan 
frontier was made of the right stuff for attacking 
China's stronghold. For nearly eight years he was to 
be spared to devote his unflagging efforts, his indomit- 
able zeal and courage to the evangelisation of that 
province. Amid hardships unrecorded, and discourage- 
ments sufficient to dishearten the most sanguine, he 
gave the strength of his fine manhood to the doing of 
God's work among a people who repeatedly cast him 
out as the offscouring of the earth ; until, in one final 
effort to stand by a fellow missionary in time of special 
need, he denied his body that rest, which serious sick- 
ness demanded, and literally poiu-ed out his soul unto 
death. 

His first journey into Hunan commenced on October 
18, 1880. Starting from Wu-chang, in company with 
two native brethren, he gained his first sight of the 
province on the evening of the 26th. Anchored on 
the opposite side of the river to the future field of his 
labours, he again dedicated himself to God for a work 
which he knew was full of hazards, and early next 
morning stepped for the first time upon Hunan soil. 
Now commenced a journey which lasted five and a half 
months, during which time he sold and distributed 
about 5300 tracts and books, 7000 to 8000 sheet tracts, 
and 1700 to 1^00 Gospels. His route lay right across 
the province from north-east to south-west, following 
at first the same course his predecessots had taken, but, 
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after storing his books at Hong-kiang — a busy trading 
town of which we shall hear much more ere this story 
is concluded — and replenishing his supplies of money 
from Kwei-yang, he started back overland, covering 
some two hundred miles of country previously unvisited 
by any Protestant missionary. 

To give any adequate account of this journey would 
be impossible, without enlarging this volume beyond 
what is intended. City after city was visited, in many 
cases his books being offered for sale in every street, 
and sometimes, as at Ch'ang-teh, where a fortnight was 
spent, at every shop in the city. Of opposition there 
was of course plenty, though encouragement was not 
altogether lacking. Among the items of encourage- 
ment which he mentions in his journal, was the meeting 
with the man T'ong, with whom Mr. Bailer had had 
such a profitable time, and to whom reference has 
already been made. 

During this tour he had at times been five and six 
hundred miles &om his base, and had passed through 
cities as far south as Wu-kang Chau and Pao-ch'ing 
Fu. Wu-ch'ang, his base, was reached early in April 
1881, but not for him to enjoy a time of rest, for after 
consultation with Mr. Hudson Taylor, he was off once 
more for the field of his adoption? 

Several days before he had reached Wu-ch'ang, a 
party of five workers had started from that city on the 
long journey through Hunan into Kwei-chau. This 
party consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Broumton, Miss Kerr, 
Mr. Eason, and Mr. Andrew. Leaving Wu-ch'ang 
on March 26, 1881, they encountered some terrible 
storms, which on the Yang-tse can assume no mean 
proportions. What with the tropical downpour, the 
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sudden rising of freshets — which swept scores of boats 
before them — and a hurricane of wind, the travellers 
passed through a most trying experience. During the 
first week only one hundred miles were covered, and 
then, when anchored for the Sunday in a small creek, 
the storm burst upon them in all its fury. On all 
hands boats were wrecked and turned turtle, people 
were drowned before their eyes while they were helpless 
to render any assistance, and in the middle of the night 
their own boat suddenly crashed under the heavy pres- 
sure of a cargo boat, which, anchored liext to them, 
by^the force of wind and current, wedged them into the 
bank. Four out of the six cross-beams on which the 
boat was built snapped in the centre, but in the good 
providence of God they suflFered neither loss of life nor 
of property, and were able, after a week's delay, to 
continue their journey. 

This delay, trying as it was, enabled Mr. Dorward to 
overtake the party, for while they took nineteen days to 
reach Yoh-chau from Wu-ch'ang, Mr. Dorward, ac- 
companied by the Evangelist Yang-ts'iien-ling, covered 
the same distance in four days. This rapidity of move- 
ment was in keeping with his strenuous and energetic 
spirit. It was nothing to him that he had only just 
completed a nearly six months' journey ; he was ever 
ready for further service, and was never at rest except in 
labour. 

It soon became evident to all that the Lord had 
permitted Mr. Dorward to overtake the party ; for one 
of their number, Mr. Andrew, soon fell ill with small- 
pox, while later on their boat was again wrecked, this 
time more seriously, and all the help which Mr. 
Dorward with his resourceful nature could afford, was 
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abundantly needed. The delay thus caused was to 
Mr. Dorward a real trial, for it had been his intention 
to have left the party, after escorting them some way, 
and enter upon another of his long evangelistic tours. 

However, every opportunity for service was gladly 
grasped, and with Miss Kerr's medical experience, many 
doors were opened at different places en route. After 
one or two hair-breadth escapes when ascending some 
of the many rapids, a serious accident at length befell 
the party at a small place called Lo-si-ping, about 
eight miles beyond Hong-kiang. About five or six 
o'clock in the morning of the 18th of May, the boat 
reached the " Snail rapid." At this point the river is 
very difficult of navigation, it being divided by an island 
at low water and the narrower channels being thickly 
strewn with rocks. During the negotiating of this 
difficult passage, a large hole was knocked through the 
bottom of the boat, which had to be beached at once 
to prevent her sinking. 

The experiences, on this occasion, had more than a 
mere spice of danger. The sick man had to be carefully 
carried ashore in a sheet slung on a bamboo pole, while 
the boxes and goods were piled upon the island for the 
night. Mr. Dorward, ever ready for the heavy part 
of the burden, elected to stay on the island all night in 
charge of the goods, while the other members of the 
party found shelter in lodgings on shore. Accompanied 
by the evangelist, Mr. Dorward spent the night in a 
rude hut formed by heaping the luggage in two piles 
and then throwing matting over the top. The night, 
however, was not without its anxieties, for as the waters 
continued to rise, the goods had to be shifted to higher 
ground, and it was well that Mr. Dorward did not 
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then know that the water of the river not infrequently 
covered the island entirely. Next morning the goods 
were all removed to the shore, for the waters, still 
continuing to rise some thirty or forty feet, finally 
covered the island entirely, only the tops of the trees 
being visible. During this flood a million taels ^ worth 
of timber were lost at Hong-kiang, which was only eight 
miles distant. 

This unexpected accident compelled the party, with 
the two English ladies, to reside for a full fortnight 
on Hunan soil. The delay thus caused gave many 
opportunities for work among the people, and writing 
of these Miss Kerr said : " The women used to come 
to me early in the morning and late at night ; they 
always said they had come to hear the doctrine, or 
that they wanted me to go and tell their friends. I 
know it was the medicine in most cases that made them 
come, but many, who never had medicine, seemed to 
love me. . . . The whole village turned out to see us 
start, and I felt like leaving home when I bade the 
women goodbye. I could have remained there for 
a long time had the way been open, but ' onward ' was 
the word and we had to leave them, with much prayer 
and love. No one seemed really saved, but many were 
much interested. I felt so free and happy there. There 
were no rich people in the place, and the mannerisms of 
city people were entirely absent. I could go out alone 
as far as I liked to walk, and be afraid of nothing." 

Kwei-yang Fu, the destination of the party, was 

reached on June 21, and Mr. Dorward, as strenuous 

as ever, started on his return journey on the 28th of 

the same month. Extracts from his diary, speaking 

1 A tael at that time was worth about five shillings. 
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of this return journey, will give a few glimpses into 
his life during the next few months. 

" After spending six days at Kwei-yang," he writes, 
"the evangelist and I retraced our steps towards 
Hunan. We walked to Hong-kiang, doing a little 
Gospel work as we had opportunity. . . . We spent 
ten days at Hong-kiang. Part of the time was 
occupied in making an endeavour to rent a house, so I 
kept myself pretty quiet and did not do all the work I 
should otherwise have done. We were not successful 
in our endeavours, but, so far as we could judge, it 
seemed a step in the right direction, and, I hope, has 
in some way furthered our purpose. . . . 

"We left Hong-kiang on Tuesday, July 26, and 
went by land to Ma-yang Hsien, Feng-hwang Ting 
(more commonly called Chen-kan-ch'eng), Ch'ien-chau 
Ting, Yong-sui Ting (also called Hwa-yiien) and Pao- 
ching Hsien. We meant to go to Yong-shuen Fu, and 
thence by land to Ch'ang-teh Fu, but the heat was 
so great that our coolies were getting knocked up, and 
the evangelist suggested that it would be advisable to 
make some alteration in our plans. I felt a little dis- 
appointed, but it seemed to be the Lord's will ; so we 
took a passage on a boat to Ch'ang-teh via Ch'en-chau 
Fu. At some of the above-mentioned places we had a 
little trouble with the Yamen people ; they would not 
allo'w us to enter within the city gates, and tried to 
stop us selling books. We had, however, plenty of 
people in the suburbs, and disposed of a good many 
books, and, at times, had good opportunities of preach- 
ing the Gospel. 

" It is a blessed privilege to be permitted to enter 
these regions beyond and break up the yet untilled 
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soil, scattering as we go along the good seed of God's 
Truth, and trusting that it may, by the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit, enter some hearts prepared for its 
reception." 

Although not permitted to see any definite fruit for 
his labours, he was, however, by his steady adherence 
to a policy of perseverance and conciliation, making a 
favourable impression in several places. 
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1881-1882 

After several shorter journeys, Mr. Dorward set 
out again for Hunan on December 1, this time 
travelling down to the south of the province as far as 
Pao-ch'ing Fu and thence overland to Hong-kiang. 
The records of the journey pursued during this the last 
month of the year 1881, reveal the fact that he had to 
endure considerable opposition at not a few places. 
On some occasions the books were snatched out of his 
hands, and many efforts were made to precipitate 
trouble. Concerning this he wrote : " At some places 
the people were very bitter and, to my disappointment 
and sorrow, we judged it well to curtail our visits so as 
to prevent the occurrence of any disturbance. Thank 
God, the devices of Satan and his emissaries have been 
defeated, and we have been brought through in peace. 
I am sorry we were not able to do more work, but 
perhaps the ultimate results of what we have done may 
be to greater advantage than if we had persisted in 
doing more and ended with an uproar." 

Writing on the last day of the old year, he thus 
records his experiences: "Dec. 31, 1881. -^-Joined in 
spirit with the other members of the Mission and made 
this a special day of prayer. The year has passed as if 
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it had been so many weeks, instead of months, yet the 
changes and trials through which the Lord has led 
me have been very varied and somewhat extensive. 
New paths have, however, revealed unknown mercies, 
and for fresh duties additional strength has been 
granted." 

Feeling that the easiest time to rent premises at 
Hong-kiang would be at the close of the Chinese old 
year, or the beginning of the new, he arranged his 
journey so as to reach there about that time. Leaving 
Pao-ch'ing Fu, where the official had, by proclamation, 
prohibited the people from buying or reading the 
foreigner's books, he travelled overland to Hong-kiang, 
which place he reached on January 21, 1882, and ere 
he had been there many days, he and the evangelist 
were successful in renting part of a house. 

The same caution which had led him to curtail his 
visits elsewhere, made him decide not to stay long at 
Hong-kiang, lest the people might repent of their 
bargain. Having been successful in securing the 
premises, he thought it wise to leave the work in the 
charge of the evangelist and absent himself for a few 
weeks. The weather being unfavourable for itinerating, 
and the new year festivities being at hand, he decided 
to pay a visit to Wu-ch'ang. 

Availing himself of this opportunity, he visited Mr. 
Hudson Taylor in Shanghai, after which he called at 
Ganking, on his way up river again, and secured the 
services of the experienced Evangelist Li. With him 
as his companion, he started back for Hunan, travelling 
via Sha-s'i, which place appealed to him as an admir- 
able base for his work. Concerning this place he wrote 
to Mr. Taylor, under date of April 30, 1882, as follows : 
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" I think it is a great pity there is not a mission station 
here ; it would be such a convenience in many ways for 
work in Hunan. Tsin-shi is only some thirty odd miles 
distant, and Ch'ang-teh one hundred and twenty. 
There is no place outside of Hunan I would like to see 
occupied at once so much as Sha-si. If I could make 
myself into four, I think I would be distributed in this 
way : One to Sha-si, one to Tsin-shi, one for Ch'ang- 
teh, and one for Hong-kiang. Can you do anjrthing 
to make up for my deficiency ? " 

One little glimpse, into one of the disappointments 
and trials of this wandering life, is shown by a passing 
reference which occurs in his diary about this time. 
Before he had reached Wu-ch'ang on his journey from 
Hunan, a batch of letters, containing three months' 
mails, had been forwarded on to Hong-kiang. These 
of course he had crossed en route. Fully expecting to 
find them at Wu-ch'ang on his retiu:n jotirney from 
Shanghai, he was again disappointed, and after waiting 
in vain for a week, he had to go forward without them. 
Such are some of what may be called the minor trials 
of a missionary's experiences. 

Sha-si' was left on May 4 and Hong-kiang reached 
on June 17, the following cities being among those 
visited en route : Tsin-shi, Li-chauj An-fuh Hsien, 
Shih-men Hsien, Tz'e-li Hsien, Ch'ang-teh Fu, etc. 
Several days were spent at each of these places, the 
people on the whole being quiet and giving good 
attention to the Gospel message. 

After reaching Hong-kiang, Mr. Dorward settled 
into the premises previously rented, and for the next 
three and a half months he and the evangelists, in as 
quiet and unobtrusive a way as possible, ca,iTied on 
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their work. The premises certainly were far from all 
what could be desired, but it was no small cause for 
thankfulness to have any at all, and Mr. Dorward was 
not the man to complain. The rooms occupied were 
situated over an inn, being in fact the attics, and by 
June the thermometer registered 97° in the shade. 
Writing of this, he facetiously remarked, "It is hard 
to say how high it may rise during July and August. 
Don't be surprised if you hear that we have been 
roasted alive and ! ! " 

While never complaining of his lonely lot, it is 
evident that he keenly felt it, for writing concerning 
a report he had heard of a worker being sent to 
Kwang-si, he said : " I hope he won't go there until he 
is able to have a companion with him. I have had 
a trial at travelling alone, and I don't think it ought to 
be done when it can possibly be avoided. Jesus sent 
the " Twelve " and the " Seventy," two and two, and His 
way must surely be the best. I can bless the Lord for 
the way He has sustained me, and I know that what He 
has done for me. He is still able to do, and far more ; 
but still, it is right for us to endeavour to follow the 
Lord's example." 

Writing later he tells of some of the difficulties 
connected with his work. Evil reports were being 
circulated concerning his efforts to help the people. 
" It is said," he writes to Mr. Taylor, " that those who 
take the opium medicine will die in three years, and 
a while ago it was even reported that two men had 
died. Some of the men who have broken off opium 
don't look as if they had or are suffering from the 
medicine. Their faces have become fat and plump, and 
they say they have splendid appetites. As you are a 
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doctor, perhaps you will inform me if these are the 
symptoms of death! I woulHn't object to having 
similar symptoms, but this is perhaps because I don't 
know any better ! " 

As the autumn advanced it became apparent that 
movements were on foot to move the foreigner from his 
abode. The premises where he was, belonged to the 
Kwei-chau Guild who had rented them to the inn- 
keeper, who in his turn had under-rented the attics to 
Mr. Dorward. As pressure was being brought to bear 
upon the landlord, Mr. Dorward decided it would be 
expedient for him to retire for another short space of 
time, and consequently, as his passport was nearly 
expired and would not allow of his taking another 
journey, he decided to leave the work in the charge of 
the two evangelists and visit Wu-ch'ang again and get 
his passport renewed. 

Rejoicing that he had been allowed to reside in a 
town in Hunan for more than three months — from 
June 17 on into October — ^he left for Wu-ch'ang, which 
place he reached on November 4. This was the first 
time any foreigner had been allowed to rent and reside 
in premises in any part of Hunan, and often during 
his short absence did he lift up his heart in prayer 
for his two faithful helpers who were left behind to hold 
the fort. 

Reviewing the work of the last half year he wrote : 
" The visit I have paid during the last six months to 
the province, has, in several respects, been more en- 
couraging than any previous one. At the time I left 
Hong-kiang there were at least six or seven who appeared 
interested in the Truth. This being the first effort 
towards settled work in the province, the people are 
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doubtless somewhat afraid. Before I came away I had 
quite a number of little presents given me : pork, ducks, 
grapes, pears, bamboo sprouts, and about a dozen 
packets of confectionery; so I think there was a 
measure of good feeling amongst the people who are 
coming about us." 
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IN JOURNEYINGS OFTEN 

DECEMBER 1882 TO JULY 1883 

Just a month after reaching Wu-ch'ang, on December 
5, Mr. Dorward started back again for Hunan ; this 
time taking a long tour, which lasted about two and 
a half months, in the north - west of the province. 
Among the cities visited were Ch'ang-teh, Yong- 
ting, Yong-shuen, Long-shan, Sang-chih, etc., and a 
large number of towns and hamlets. The full diary of 
this journey was published in China's Millions at the 
time, which space will not allow to be repeated here. 
The district was in many parts very mountainous, and 
not a little hardship was endured in reaching the ham- 
lets by the way. As the native helpers had been left 
to hold the fort at Hong-kiang, Mr. Dorward had not 
even the comfort of the company of a native Christian. 
Altogether he covered some five hundred miles on 
foot, and sold about 1600 Gospels and tracts besides 
some hundreds of sheet tracts. It was not until after 
this journey was concluded that he learned that Dr. John 
and Mr. Archibald had been badly mobbed, at a city 
not far from where Ke himself was, and the knowledge 
of this made him recognise afresh God's goodness in 
preserving him from serious trouble. The cause of the 
riot was the purchase of a house in Ch'ang-teh by the 
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Roman Catholics. The priest who had been engaged 
in this, was forcibly expelled from the city, orders being 
sent to the other cities he would pass en route to pre- 
vent his landing. While the boat in which he was 
travelling was anchored outside the city of Long-yang, 
Dr. John and Mr. Archibald arrived, and, being igno- 
rant of the situation, endeavoured to land. The people 
being already prepared to resist the advent of one 
foreigner, not unnaturally, without discrimination, 
poured out their fury upon the first who attempted to 
set foot on shore. 

During this journey the old year 1882 had passed 
away and the new year 1883 had dawned. Writing 
in his diary at this time he says: "Dec. 31. — I 
should have liked to have had a quiet day, because this 
is the Lord's Day, but especially so as it is the last day 
of the year; yet although I have not been outside, 
I have not been able to_ have any privacy. The room 
I occupy has no door, and every now and then several 
people have been coming in. I took the opportunity 
of declaring the Gospel to them, and I hope the day 
has not passed without some good being done. 

"Monday, Jan. 1. — In closing another year and 
beginning a new one, I have much cause to raise up an 
Ebenezer and praise the najne of the Lord. I fear 
I have at many times and in many ways grieved Him, 
yet there has been no end to His mercies. My progress 
in grace has not been marked, but the way God has 
dealt with me has been truly wonderful. In temporal 
supplies I have had abundance ; my health has been all 
I could have desired ; and in regard to my work, I have 
had many reasons for encouragement. 

"Our progress in Hunan is certainly slow and at 
87. 
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times trying to one's patience, yet I hope we are making 
some real advance. Formerly it was thought wonderful 
that we were able to travel in this province, and, in May 
1881, we thought it an honour and a joy, after our 
boat was wrecked, to be permitted to live quietly at 
a village for a fortnight. During the year that has 
just closed, however, it has been my privilege to live 
in a busy town for three and a half months, and 
to have the opportunity almost every day of declar- 
ing the Gospel to people who came into the house to 
see me." 

There is little in the diary to show how rough and 
trying some of his experiences were, but it is not diffi- 
cult, by reading between the lines, to know something 
of the truth. Much of the journey was among rough 
country, the paths being across high hills and the roads 
poor and hard travelling. The following short extract 
reveals much more than it says to those who know any- 
thing about the inns of China : " I have a room, such 
as it is, to myself, and for the use of it last night, to-day, 
and to-night, I pay the exorbitant price of sixteen cash, 
about three farthings. My bed is spread upon some 
straw on the floor." 

No sooner was this journey over than Mr. Dorward 
was immediately contemplating another. While Yao 
and Li were to hold the fort at Hong-kiang, he pur- 
posed to make a long tour round the east and south of 
the province, pass from thence into the neighbouring 
province of Kwang-si and, after visiting several places 
there, to return into Hunan to Hong-kiang. After 
some delay in getting the necessary supply of tracts, he 
hired six coolies to carry the luggage, and started oif 
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on 31st March. On the eve of starting he made the 
following note in his diary : " The servant who accom- 
panied me on my last journey will be with me. I hope 
that my not having a Christian helper will be more 
than made up for by God Himself. I feel my own 
weakness, and there is a feeling of suspense as to the 
reception we may have, but God reigneth over the 
heathen, and my trust is in Him. If only my soul is 
continually filled with His presence, come what may, 
I know all will be well." 

On this journey over thirteen hundred miles were 
traversed, but details of the places visited need not be 
recorded here, as the facsimile of Mr. Dorward's care- 
fully kept itinerary, reproduced on pp. 33, 34, 35, will 
speak for itself. The journey had its full measure of 
trial and difficulty, his head being cut with a brick which 
was thrown at him at Liu-yang Hsien, while a number 
of his books were stolen. His only comment on these 
hardships is the following sentence : " I hope, however, 
even such experiences may in some way glorify God." 

During this tour he disposed of more than 7000 
books, 1500 Gospels and other portions, and some 2000 
sheet tracts. His success in selling these was owing to 
the fact that in nearly every place he visited he can- 
vassed all the shops. Such work was not easy, and, 
being engaged in without the helpful influence of a 
Christian companion, was telling upon even such a 
strong and resolute worker as Adam Dorward. Physi- 
cally he felt fit, but the loneliness, in the midst of 
heathenism, was almost overwhelmingly oppressive. 
The impossibility of obtaining quiet and privacy — the 
very desire for which is misunderstood by the Chinese — 
was one of the things which made its mark upon him, 
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and during this long journey he gave vent, in one of 
his letters, to his pent-up feelings. Mr. Dorward was 
not a man to speak freely about himself, and the follow- 
ing revelation of the secret emotions of his heart mean 
not a little from this self-controlled Scotsman. The 
letter is dated May 27, 1882, from Yong-hsing Hsien, 
and is as follows : 

" I did not forget that yesterday was the ^th of 
May (an annual day of fasting and prayer in the 
C.I.M.), but my circumstances prevented me from 
making it a day of fasting and prayer. In the morning 
I remembered you (Mr. Taylor) and most of the 
members of the Mission in prayer. I had a time of 
comparative quiet this forenoon and again prayed for 
you and all the members by name, but the noise in the 
inn this afternoon has been deafening. 

"I feel my soul to be very dry and parched, and 
sometimes I think that I shall not be able to continue 
much longer at this isolated kind of work. If the Lord 
opens up settled work at Hong-kiang, I may, with His 
help, be enabled to hold out for some time longer, but 
I am beginning to think that it may be advisable for 
me, in the course of a year or so, to go home for a 
while, that I may have intercourse with the Lord's 
people and get revived in the Lord's work. 

" I long to be alone with God and have a time of 
quiet in the strictest sense of the word. Not only 
would I like to be permitted to spend a few days in a 
room by myself, but I could wish for wings that I 
might fly away to some uninhabited spot, yet even that 
would not be enough. I long more especially to be 
separated from all the influences of sense and time, as 
well as to be apart from all the noises and distractions 
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of this present world ; to be alone in solitude with God, 
so that, with all my heart and mind occupied with 
Him only, I might in calmness and without distraction 
pour out my soul to Him, and hear His voice speaking 
to me, 

"I have at all times the knowledge that God is with 
me, and that He is interested in all that concerns me ; 
I have also at times realised God's nearness in prayer 
and in joy of heart ; but, in my past Christian experi- 
ence, my fellowship with God has come short of what I 
should like it to be. If God were to say to me as He 
did to Solomon, ' Ask what I shall give thee,' my reply 
would be, 'Let my heart and mind be delivered from 
all that hinders progress in grace, and let my soul, 
body, and spirit be entirely consecrated to Thee and to 
Thy service. 

" There is nothing I would like so much as a heart 
wholly occupied with God, — a pure, holy, consecrated 
heart, — and if I know my own desires, I would willingly, 
enabled by God's grace, let everything else go if I could 
thereby obtain that. But having got there I seem to 
get no further, and though this has been my desire for 
years, I don't appear to get any nearer to it. I know 
that the hindrance must be my own unbelief and sin, 
but my desire is that I may be delivered from myself, 
from my unbelief, from my sin, and unless God works 
this deliverance for me, I shall never be able to get it." 

The part that- Mr. Dorward played in the pioneer 
work in Hunan was of such a conspicuous nature that 
no apology is necessary for the introduction of so much 
of the personal element as this letter reveals. Save to 
the few who have followed in detail the progress of 
God's kingdom in China, the work of Adam Dorward, 
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and possibly even his name, has been unknown. There 
was no desire with him to make himself conspicuous ; 
to him the greatest reward was to be allowed to do the 
work with the consciousness of His Master's approval, 
whether men knew or not. 
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" These three pages are a reduced facsimile of Mr. Dorward's 
Itinerary. The system of spelUng employed is not the same as that 
in the text of this book, or on the map. The examinations which 
were being held at the Capital of Kwang-si and other cities in 
Kwang-sl did not permit him to visit all the places In that province 
which he had hoped to see. The list on the following pages shows 
the places in Hunan visited by Mr. Dorward up to this time." 
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Alphabetical List of all the Chief Walled 
Cities of Hunan 

This list includes all the Fu, Chau, and Hsien, while 
no city smaller than a county town is given. All those 
cities underlined had been visited by Mr. Dorward by 
July 1883, or the date at which the last chapter closes. 
Of course he had visited many smaller towns and 
numerous villages while journeying from city to city, 
as the itinerary on pp. 33; 84, 35 shows. 

The eleven cities marked with a * are Hsien cities 
or county towns, located within the walls of the Pre- 
fectural city named in small type by the side. 



An-fiih Hsiei^ 
An-hwa Hsien 
Aji-hsiang Hsien 
An-ren Hsien 
Ch'a-ling Chau 
Ch'ang-ning Hsien 
Ch'ang-sha Fu 
Ch'ang-teh Fu 
Ch'en Chau 
Ch'en-chau Fu 
Ch'en-ch'i Hsien 
Ch'eng-pu Hsien 
Ch'i-yang Hsien 
Chia-ho Hsien 
Chiang-hwa Hsien 
Ch'ien-chau Ting 
Ch'ien-yang Hsien 
Ch'ien-chiang Hsien* (Ytian) 



Ching-Chau 

Ch'ing-ts'iien Hsien* (Heng) 
Feng-hwang Ting 
Heng-chau Fu 
Heng-shan Hsien 
Heng-yang Hsien* (Heng) 
Hwa-yong Hsien 
Hwang-chau Ting 
Hwei-t'ong Hsien 



Hsiang-hsiang Hsien 
Hsiang-t'an Hsien 
Hsiang-yin Hsien 



Hsin-hwa Hsien 
Hsin-ning Hsien 



Hsin-t'ien Hsien 
Hsing-ning Hsien 
Hsu-p'u Hsien 
Kwei-tong Hsien 
Kwei-yang Hsien 
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Kwei-yang Chau 
Lan-shan Hsien 
Lei-yang Hsien 
Li-chau 
Li-ling Hsien 
Lin-hsiang Hsien 
Lin-wu Hsien 
Ling Hsien 

Ling-ling Hsien* (Yong-c) 
■ Liu-yang Hsien 
Lti-ch'i Hsien 
Long-shan Hsien 
Long-yang Hsien 
Ma-yang Hsien 
Ning-hsiang Hsien 
Ning-yiian Hsien 
Pa-ling Hsien * (Yoh) 
Pao-ching Hsien 
Pao-ch'ing Fu 
P'ing-chiang H sien 
Sang-chih Hsien 
Shan-hwa, Hsien* (Ch'ang-s) 
Shao-yang Hsien* (Pao) 



Shih-men Hsien 
Sui-ning Hsien 
Tao-Chau- 
Tao-yiian Hsien 
Tong-an Hsien 



T'ong-tao H|sien 
Tz'e-li Hsien 
Wu-kang Chau 
Wu-ling Hsien* (Ch'ang-t) 
Yi-chang Hsien 
yi-yang Hsien 
Yoh-chau Fu 
Yu-Hsien 



Yiian-chiang Hsien 
Yuan-chau Fu 



Yuan-ling. Hsien* (Ch'en) 
Yong-chau Fu 
Yong-hsing Hsien 



Yong-ming Hsien* (Yong-c) 
Yong-shuen Fu 
Yong-shuen Hsien* (Yong-s) 
Yong-sui Ting 
Yong-ting Hsien 
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SECOND RESIDENCE AT HONG-KIANG 

1883. JULY 29 TO DECEMBEK 20 ODD 

HoNG-KiANG, the terminus of his recent journey of more 
than 1300 miles, was reached on July 29, and full details 
of his experiences were sent home in his diary. He had 
been disappointed in his visit to Kwang-si, as the exam- 
inations had, in seyeral cases, prevented him from doing 
all that he had purposed. In Hunan, however, he had 
been enabled to visit four or five more cities than he 
had intended. The zeal of the Roman Catholics, as he 
found it manifest in not a few places, provoked him to 
a more earnest desire to see more done for the province 
by Protestants. Writing of this he said: "I think 
their zeal and perseverance should urge us to put forth 
more effort than we have yet done. If those who have 
only their own resources to fall back upon are able to 
make progress, in spite of opposition, trials, and dangers, 
urely we, who are working for the eternal welfare of 
souls and have God on our side, ought not to be so 
backward in carrying out our Lord and Master's com- 
mand. I don't understand why Hunan has been so long 
and so sadly neglected." 

At Hong-kiang he r^oiced to find the two evangel- 
ists in peace, one with his wife and family, and quietly 
engaged in their work. Reviewing the situation, he 
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was able to report that the work done when he had 
been there previously was not all in vain. Some 
of the opium smokers, it was true, had gone back to 
their pipes, but there were others who still continued 
to abstain. 

Although the evangelist Yao with his family had 
been able to obtain separate premises for themselves, 
Mr. Dorward felt the great need of securing better 
accommodation if the work was to be properly conducted. 
To do this was no easy task, but setting himself quietly 
to work, he sought, in an unostentatious way, to win 
the hearts of the people, and thus get the work estab- 
lished on a more secure footing. August, September, 
and October rolled on, every day being full of quiet 
ministry. Among those who sought his aid was the 
daughter of the resident official. Although debarred, 
by Chinese etiquette, from coining in person, she sent 
for medicine and appears to have been benefited, for 
the official subsequently acknowledged what had been 
done by a complimentary present. 

Thus the work progressed, not without its trials, one 
of which was the sudden leaving of the Evangelist Li 
on account of some little pique. Refusing, however, to 
be discouraged by such things, Mr. Dorward stuck to 
his task, and was at last rewarded by seeing his heart's 
desire granted. Negotiations for premises were at 
length successful, and the landlord, with whom he had 
been dealing, at last consented to mortgage him the 
desired premises for a term of three years. Writing 
from Hong-kiang on October 24, 1883, he said : 

" I am glad to tell you that the house agreement is 
now written and is in my possession, as also the house 
deed bearing the official stamp (hong-k'i). The land- 
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lord was somewhat unwilling to give us the latter, but 
the middlemen advised us not to take the house unless 
we got possession of it. When the landlord saw that 
we were determined to have it or close the bargain, he 
consented. It will be a month or sIk weeks before we 
shall get possession, as the present tenants need a few 
weeks to move out, and there are a few repairs which 
need to be effected before we go in. I will send you a 
copy of the agreement. (See opposite page.) 

" We have had no underhand work, in this matter. 
The agreement was written by the landlord himself, and 
I was present and gave several directions as to how it was 
to be done. The landlord and the middlemen know 
that I am a foreigner, and that I am to have entire 
control of the premises. We told them that probably 
some other friends would come, and hinted that the 
house might be used for a hospital. 

" Yao, the evangelist, says that if I am able to settle 
quietly in the house, there are two important matters 
which should take place as soon afterwards as possible. 
The one is that I should get married; and the other 
that a medical missionary should come here. I told 
him there is no prospect of the first taking place, at 
least for some time to come ; and that I had written to 
you several times concerning the second matter. With 
God's blessing, a medical missionary would be exceed- 
ingly helpful in opening up the work, and I hope one 
may soon come." 

In a subsequent letter, Mr. Dorward wrote to say 
that he found that he had more private money at his 
disposal at that time than he needed for his own use, 
and believing that "when the Lord gives me money. 
He gives it to me for some purpose " ; he wrote, " I have 
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thought over and prayed about the matter, and have 
decided that the Mission shall have the house for three 
years free of rent, but on the understanding that as 
soon as a medical missionary comes, it will be specially 
for his work." 

Thus Mr. Dorward continued at his work, praying, 
labouring, and seeing hopeful visions of great things 
which were yet to be, though not in his time. It was 
to him a strong confirmation of his hopes that, the very 
week he secured the deed for the new premises, for 
which he had prayed and laboured so long, he received a 
letter from Mr. Hudson Taylor telling him the good 
news that a new worker, Mr. Dick, had been designated 
as his companion to labour in Hunan. " Surely," he 
wrote, "this is an indication that God means to give 
us a speedy settlement in the province." 

His faith was yet, however, to be sorely tried, for as 
a stranger and a pilgrim he was destined to die in faith, 
"not having received the promises," but having seen 
them and greeted them from afar. 

With the deed now in his possession, and with the 
good news that a companion had been designated to 
join him, in his heart, preparations were slowly made 
for taking possession of the new premises. More than 
four months had rolled by since he had settled in Hong- 
kiang this second time, and he was constantly receiving 
evidences of the gobd will of not a few. The foi-mer 
tenants had vacated the premises mortgaged, and the 
necessary repairs had been completed, and at last word 
came) from the landlord that all was ready for him to 
enter into them. It was on a Thursday evening, the 
13th of December, that Mr. Dorward's servant and a 
companion for the first time slept in the new home, 
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while Mr. Dorward's own goods were moved over the 
followmg morning. The prayers of months were 
answered, the premises had been taken in the name of 
the Lord, and were now actually in their possession. 
At this point, when every difficulty seemed surmounted, 
the trouble arose which was to reverse every hope and 
throw everything back to a position which seemed 
darker than ever. 

The first signs of the coming storm were ushered in 
by various evil rumours, followed by actual threats from 
several quarters, that if Mr. Dorward attempted to enter 
the new premises there would be serious trouble. First 
the middlemen called upon him to urge him to refrain, 
and later the watchman of the district did the same. 
The situation was a difficult one, for the question had to 
be decided immediately as to whether it was wise to yield 
to this threatened opposition or whether to advance, 
believing that a bold front would carry the day. 

Mr. Dorward with his evangelist carefully discussed 
and prayed about the matter. So far as they could 
see, the opposition arose from a few people whose main 
object seemed to be a desire to squeeze some money 
out of the landlord or Mr. Dorward, if not both. 
This being so, Mr. Dorward decided to take possession 
and risk the consequences. All Saturday and Sunday 
the threats ' continued and on into the folloiying 
Monday. Towards Monday evening the threats passed 
from empty words to violent exhibitions of what was 
really intended. The door of the house was rushed by 
the mob, and an endeavour was made to intimidate 
the foreigner, but Mr. Dorward was not the man to be 
thus moved. Nothing terrified, he stood his ground, 
arguing and parleying with the people, sending a 
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message to the Yamen, however, that the official might 
know the true situation. 

Intimidation failing, the crowd set to, to give some 
ocular demonstrations of their intentions. The wooden 
partitions were quickly pulled down and smashed, but 
even after that Mr. Dorward succeeded in gaining a 
hearing and continued to argue his case, determined 
rather to risk his life than yield his ground so long as 
a vestige of hope remained. Part of what followed 
may with advantage be given in Mr. Dorward's own 
words : — 

" I said they all knew that we had for a long time 
been engaged in doing virtuous deeds in the town. 
They replied ' We know your deeds are virtuous, but 
we don't want you to do your virtuous deeds here.' 
Several asked me if I would give up the house, and I 
replied that I had not yet settled that matter. They 
said they had come to give me a warning and would 
give me another day to decide, and, as if to emphasise 
their intentions, a number went upstairs before leaving 
and smashed several holes in the floor." 

When the evangelist returned from the Yamen it 
was with little comfort. The mandarin said he could 
do nothing, but offered to let Mr. Dorward stay in the 
Yamen until he could get back into the house he had 
previously occupied. As the evangelist thought he 
might be able to hold on alone for another spell, if 
Mr. Dorward left for a while until the storm had 
blown over, Mr. Dorward accepted the mandarin's offer 
and went to the Yamen. By this time, however, the 
landlord of the old house was thoroughly alarmed and 
would not hear of letting his house again to his former 
tenant, and, as the mandarin showed no inclination to 
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fulfil his promises, there seemed no alternative but to 
leave. The evangelist, when it really came to Mr. 
Dorward's leaving, found his courage insufficient for 
the strain, so he decided that he could not remain 
alone. Consequently he, with his wife and family, 
accompanied Mr. Dorward, when the latter left, which 
he did after having resided for some little time in the 
Yamen. 

This was a painful disappointment to Mr. Dorward. 
All his hopes seemed blighted for the time, and the 
outlook for Hunan seemed darker than ever. Writing 
from Wu-ch'ang, shortly after his arrival there, he 
said: 

"I know that God makes no mistakes, and that, 
though the door seems closed against me. He is able to 
further His own work in His own way, and even to 
cause our apparent failure to bring glory to His own 
Name. ' The word of the Lord is not bound.' Still, 
I cannot understand the Lord's providential dealings 
with regard to the work at Hong-kiang, and at times 
feel that it is possible that the wrong person has been 
trying to do the work, or perhaps the Lord's time for 
opening the province has not yet come. 

"As far as my own person was concerned, I would 
rather have died than leave, but I could not feel 
justified in causing others to suffer — perhaps more than 
I should 1 — and on that account I was led to act as I 
did. I am not altogether discouraged, and I am ready 
to go back shortly if God shows such a course to be 
His will. If, however, I cannot help His work by doing 
so, I have no desire to stand in God's way, or run 

' Frequently the landlord and middlemen, being natives, are 
very badly treated by the officials and people in cases such as these. 
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before He sends me ; and I hope He will send me forth, 
keep me back, or even remove me from the scene, as 
will best further His work and bring glory to His 
Name." 

Thus terminated Mr. Dorward's efforts to get a per- 
manent footing in Hong-kiang, in which town he had 
resided in all for more than eight months, three and a 
half months in 1882 and about five months in 1883. 
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THE OPENING OF SHA-SI 

JANUARY 1884 TO JUNE 1885 

With Mr. Dorward's enforced retirement from Hong- 
kiang, the work of the C.I.M. in and for Hunan 
entered upon a new stage. Although many of the 
people had been most unwilling for him to leave and 
some had 'even wept, it did not appear wise for him to 
return, at any rate for the present, and he was con- 
firmed in this decision by the news he subsequently 
received, so distressing to one of his nature, that the 
men who had acted as middlemen for him had been 
heavily fleeced by the official in consequence. It will 
be remembered that his decision to retire had been 
made from a desire to shield these men from trouble, 
and the fact that he had not only lost his footing in 
Hong-kiang, but had in spite of that still failed to 
save from trouble those who had been his friends, was 
to him most painful. 

The question as to his next move was not an easy 
one to be answered. Mr. Hudson Taylor, writing from 
England, had suggested that he might try and work 
the south-east of the province ; but before this letter 
was received the strained relations between France and 
China, which soon developed into open hostilities, 
made this impracticable. Even the missionaries in the 
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interior of Kwang-tong had had to leave their stations ; 
and as southern Hunan was in close communication 
with the Kwang-tong province, it ^^as evidently useless 
to attempt to settle there. At this time Mr. Dorward's 
thoughts turned again towards Sha-si, which place, 
it will be remembered, had previously impressed him as 
a good base for work in Hunan; and after having 
ascertained, through the Rev. David Hill and others, 
that no other Society entertained the thought of open- 
ing that city, he left Wu-ch'ang on February 26, 1884, 
taking with him his long -tried evangelist Yao, and 
travelled overland to Sha-si, the overland route being 
chosen that the surrounding country might be the 
better known. 

It was not long before premises were rented, and 
after being strengthened by the addition of another 
evangelist named Chang (a man who had previously 
been with Mr. Henry^ Taylor in Hunan and subse- 
quently with the London Missionary Society, though 
not then in their employ), they settled down to daily 
work at this new centre, regarding it, however, solely as 
a convenient base for the " regions beyond." 

During the second week in August Mr. Dick 
arrived, but was almost immediately laid low with 
fever.' This sickness compelled Mr. Dorward to- post- 
pone a contemplated journey into Hunan, but instead 
he sent off the two evangelists for an itinerary which 
lasted some two or three months. The war between 
France and China at this time made it extremely 
diiRcult to do much in so anti-foreign a province as 
Hunan. The thought of endeavouring to obtain a 
settlement on the western border of Hunan, at Chen- 
yiian Fu, had been suggested, but the delay that such 
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a step would have necessitated did not appeal to Mr. 
Dorward's eager spirit, and, writing on January 10, 
1885, in regard to this he said : 

" I doubt if there would be much use in trying, so 
long as the French difficulties remain unsettled. As 
soon as France and China come to terms, I should 
like to try to get a settlement in Hunan, possibly at 
Tsin-shi, and if I were to try to open Chen-yiian, it 
would probably keep me for a year at least without 
being able to do anything definite in Hunan. Would 
not Brother Wood be a better person to take up 
Chen-yuan ? He could work it with a view to making 
it a starting-point for Kwang-si, and I would gladly 
give him what assistance I could, while spending the 
greater part of my time in Hunan. If the French 
hostilities continue, and you think it advisable for me 
to try Chen-yiian at once, I am quite willing to do so, 
but I should prefer to try Hunan as soon as possible 
after peace. 

"The two native brethren continue to meet with 
encouragement at Tsin-shi. The mandarin of that 
place has bought some books and opium medicine from 
them and in other ways shows a friendly spirit, and 
this has caused the people to come more freely. They 
think they could rent a house there, in fact the 
mandarin has offered to assist them, but I think it 
better not to go ahead too fast. I should like to visit 
the place again once or twice before taking any definite 
steps in the matter." 

With the work being thus quietly continued both at 
Sha-si and at Tsin-shi', the months passed by, until on 
April 11 (1885) Mr. James arrived to strengthen the 
hands of the little band, which was seeking to break 
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down the opposition of China's most conservative and 
hostile province. With Mr. James as a companion for 
Mr. Dick, Mr. Dorward felt more at liberty to con- 
tinue his itinerations, and within a few weeks he was 
off once more, this time accompanied by a converted 
Buddhist priest. At Tsin-shi he consented to the 
renting of the premises which had been offered to 
the evangelists, and this was successfully accomplished 
within a few days, Mr. Dorward's boatman acting as 
middleman. Thence he passed on to An-hsiang Hsien, 
Hwa-yong Hsien, and other important cities, finding — 
owing to the rapid silting up of the lake basin — 
rich fields where but a few years before the lake had 
been. 

That these journeys were no time of mere pleasant 
travel the following extract shows : — 

" We should have reached Hwa-yong Hsien, but it 
began to rain so heavily that we had to stop. There 
was no village where we were and no inn, and it was 
only after some considerable difficulty that the people 
of the farmhouse consented to put us up for the night. 
Our clothes were wet, but we made a fire with reeds 
and dried them ; and as beggars must take what they 
can get, we had to be satisfied with some straw spread 
on the clay floor in place of a bed. We had no bedding 
with which to cover ourselves, nor had the people any 
to lend us, but we kept on our clothes, and a man in 
the house lent us his wadded gown to use as a coverlet, 
so that we passed the night with thankful hearts, and 
rose somewhat refreshed in the morning." 

Not long after the completion of this journey, Mr. 
Dorward was off again, leaving Sha-si in the hot month 
of June. This time it was for a tour in the north- 
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west of the province. Writing from Ch'ang-teh on 
July 6, he says : 

" It would seem that the people are not altogether 
favourable to the idea of having a foreigner living in 
their midst. It is difficult to know how to act and 
very trying to have to wait so long before we get a 
residence in the province. We have now been here ten 
days, and are living in an inn inside the city directly 
opposite the mandarin's residence. We have been on 
the streets every day selling books, and have had good 
sales and been permitted to live in peace. I don't 
think we should meet with much opposition from 
the ordinary people if I made a lengthened stay, 
but the officials and the literati would probably be a 
trouble to us." 

During October Mr. Dick made a short tour to 
several cities in the northern part of the province, and, 
later in the year, accompanied by the converted 
Buddhist priest, started out again, this time for a long 
' journey which lasted nearly six months. Sha-si was 
left on Christmas day 1885, and Ch'ang-teh Fu reached 
on New Year's day 1886. At this large and handsome 
city, ten days were spent in book-selling and in receiving 
guests in the inn where he was staying, and, ere setting 
out for Mr. Dorward's old centre at Hong-kiang, a 
brief visit was paid to the neighbouring city of Long- 
yang Hsien. 

In addition to the normal strain attendant upon 
travelling in a hostile province, the next stage of the 
journey was marked by the unwelcome experience of 
an attack from river pirates. In the dead of the night 
a boat-load of armed pirates swept down upon them, 
and, had it not been that a gust of wind — by lifting 
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one or two sheets of the matting which formed the 
roof of the boat — aroused several of the party, the 
pirates would probably have succeeded in their fierce 
attack. 

Alarmed, however, by the lifting of the mats, the 
river pirates were detected in the very act of bearing 
down upon them. A struggle was inevitable, and for 
some time a fierce fight took place, the boatmen, with 
their -boathooks, using every effort to keep the enemy's 
boat at a distance, while the pirates sought to board 
the passengers' junk. The struggle was sharp and 
severe, several of the crew — the captain included — 
receiving deep sword-cuts from the armed pirates, but 
eventually the pirates were repelled and driven off, 
several spear -heads being left behind by them as 
mementoes of their desperate intentions. 

Delivered from this danger, Ch'en-chau Fu was 
safely reached, the Chinese New Year being spent 
there. In this city — afterwards to become so sadly 
notorious as the scene of the murder of Messrs. Bruce 
and Lowis — Mr. Dick resided for nearly a month. 
Here he learned that the head official of the city had, 
under threat of heavy punishment, commanded all 
who had previously bought copies of the foreigners' 
books to bum them. Under such circumstances it 
was not to be wondered at that Mr. Dick had but 
poor sales. 

After visiting the various places en route, Hong- 
kiang was reached on March 5. Mr. Dick and others 
looked forward with considerable interest and anxiety 
to the visit to this place from which Mr. Dorward had 
been driven out more than a year earlier. It was not 
long, however, before Mr. Dick learned what kind of 
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reception awaited him. Scarcely was he settled in his 
inn before the innkeeper, terrified by the threats of 
the mandarin, came and urged him to leave, and, after 
a stay of only three days, he felt it wise to yield, 
hoping, however, to call there again on his homeward 
journey. This hope was not fulfilled, as will be seen. 
Such a reception in the place where Mr. Dorward had 
previously been allowed to reside for upwards of eight 
months, proved that the prospects of settled work in 
Hunan were not getting brighter. 

Leaving Hong-kiang, Mr. Dick and his, companion, 
the ex-priest, took a south-westerly course, spending 
ten days at Heng-chau Fu, and paying a brief visit to 
Sui-ning Hsien, with more than a week being devoted 
to Wu-kang Chau. Throughout this district he found 
the country overrun with companies of soldiers dis- 
banded from the Franco-Chinese war. After paying 
visits, varying from three days to a fortnight, to Sui- 
ning Hsien, Tong-an Hsien, Ch'i-yang Hsien, and 
Ch'ang-ning Hsien, he returned again to Heng-chau Fu 
for another nine days, when good sales for their books 
were obtained. 

Leaving Heng - chau Fu on May 3, Mr. Dick 
determined to attempt the entry of Ch'ang-sha, the 
capital of the province, which city, up to that time, had 
not been entered by any foreigner. Siang-tan was 
reached on the 7th of the same month, and Ch'ang-sha 
on the 10th, As this was the first time any foreigner 
had seen the inside of this city, a quotation from Mr. 
Dick's diary concerning his experiences will be of 
spebial interest. In his diary he wrote as follows : — 

"May 10. — We left Siang-tan at daybreak this 
morning, and, having a favourable wind, arrived here, 
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Ch'ang-sha, at 11 a.m. Our native brother^ first went 
on shore and secured a place in the inn. On his return 
we went on shore together, arranged our things in the 
inn, took a meal, and then went to the Yamen. You 
would indeed have been much amused if you had seen 
the consternation the officials were in at the thought of 
a real foreigner getting inside the city. They said even 
the thought of such a thing being possible had never 
so much as crossed their minds, and they plied us with 
all kinds of questions as to how we came, by which gate 
we had entered, etc., etc. The latter question we 
refused to answer, for the reason that had we told 
them, the poor unfortunate gate-keeper and the soldiers 
under his charge would have lost their positions. 

" By this time all the Yamen people had gathered 
to see the foreigner, so we made 'the best use we could 
of the opportunity and explained to them the object of 
our visit. The Hden now sent to say the examinations 
would commence the day after to-morrow, and that 
several thousands of the Students had already arrived. 
This being the case, he said he could not hear of our 
selling books or of our remaining in the city. He said 
he had a boat waiting for us at the river side, and a 
chair outside the door, to convey me to the same. 
I replied that I did not like riding in chairs, and that 
if we must leave I should prefer to walk. We had 
walked in, and so would walk out. However, he pressed 
the matter so much that it seemed best to yield. 

" He stated that if it became generally l^own that 
I was in the city, the people would be sure to make a 
riot which he would be powerless to quell, so consider- 
ing the fact of the examinations, our only course was to 
leave without selling any books. I was now carried in 
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THE OPENING OF SHA-SI 

a closed chair, escorted by numerous officials to the 
river side, while our native brother went to the inn to 
pack up our things. The news soon spread that a 
foreigner had come, and crowds of men and boys col- 
lected, wildly shouting, ' Beat the foreign devil.' " 

After this episode the local authorities took fresh 
precautions to prevent the city gates being again passed 
by a foreigner, and many years elapsed ere this city was 
opened to the Gospel. Mr. Dick, after stopping on 
his boat, which was anchored on the opposite side of the 
river, until the next day, decided to return to Siang-tan, 
intending to retrace his steps to Sha-si by another 
journey through the province ; but while anchored at 
Siang-tan, where he spent between three and four weeks, 
he heard of trouble at several places in the province. 
It was reported that riots had taken place at Tsin-shi, 
where he knew the two native evangelists were stationed, 
and also at Li-chau and Lei-yang, and when his Chinese 
companion returned from Heng-chau, whither he had 
gone to ascertain if there were any letters in the post- 
office for Mr. Dick, he brought confirmation of these 
reports. 

Thinking it would be unwise to prolong his journey 
in the province while he was in the dark as to these 
troubles of which he had just become aware, he decided 
not to attempt to carry out his original plan, as that 
would take him through these very cities in which the 
riots were reported to have taken place, but to return 
direct by boat, past Ch'ang-sha again and on to Sha-si'. 
This he did, after having had many opportunities of 
doing a good work among the many soldiers who had 
been in attendance upon him ; for while he had been 
delayed, his boat had been under the surveillance of 
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several gunboats, among the crews of which there had 
been abundant openings for doing a good work. Siang- 
tan was left during the second week of June and Sha-si 
reached on June 16, after an absence of nearly six 
months. 
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THE RIOT AT TSIN-SHI 
1886-1886 

In following Mr. Dick to the conclusion of his long 
journey, events elsewhere have been somewhat antici- 
pated. The evangelists had now for soin,e time resided 
in peace and safety at Tsin-shi, and it was thought that 
if two lady -workers could be stationed there, they 
would probably be allowed to stay — the presence of 
women not being open to the suspicion of political 
ambition, as might be the case with men. Accordingly 
on February 24! Mr. Dorward left Sha-si with the 
intention of visiting Tsin-shi to ascertain that all was 
in order for the arrival of the ladies who were expected 
shortly. 

Tsin-shi was reached the following evening, and the 
Mission-house door opened by the evangelist Yao, in 
response to Mr. Dorward's knock. It was at once 
evident to Mr. Dorward that he was not exactly 
welcome, for the evangelist asked him, in an excited 
manner, if he had not received his letter. This he 
had not done, the letter-carrier having evidently passed 
Mr. Dorward on the road. 

Taking Mr. Dorward into a side-room, the evangelist 
told him of the difficult situation which had arisen. It 
appeared that the action of a Roman Catholic priest, 
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a Spaniard, in seeking to obtain premises at the neigh- 
bouring city of Li-chau, had aroused the animosity of 
the people, who had driven him forth with considerable 
violence. The city was soon placarded with anti- 
foreign placards, and the inn where the priest had 
resided and the house he had rented were pulled down. 
Not content with this, the people declared their inten- 
tion of clearing the whole county of the much hated 
foreigner. 

In keeping with this determination, they informed 
the people of Tsin-shi that, when they had finished 
their work in the Li-chau district, they were coming to 
do the same with the evangelists at Tsin-shi. This 
statement naturally touched the pride of the Tsin-shi 
people, who declared that they were not a whit behind 
Li-chau in patriotic zeal and would do their own duty 
without outside assistance. The evangelists were forth- 
with notified that they must leave by a certain date or 
they would be unceremoniously cleared out, and the 
premises were searched to ascertain if any foreigner was 
in hiding. 

It was under these unpropitious circumstances that 
Mr. Dorward, totally ignorant of this sudden change of 
front on the part of the people, had entered the city. 
As his entry had been after dusk and unobserved, he 
decided that he could not do better than leave before 
daylight the following morning, as his presence, if 
detected, could only precipitate events. He accordingly 
did so and returned to Sha-si. The situation, however, 
did not improve, and two days later he learned that the 
evangelist had been turned out of Tsin-shi and a reward 
of two hundred thousand cash offered by the Li-chau 
people for his head. Within an hour of receiving this 
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news a letter reached him saying that Miss Wilson and 
Miss Evans were shortly starting from Wu-ch'ang for 
their journey up the river, with Tsin-shi as their 
objective. 

The situation was a difficult one, but Mr. Dorward 
was ever ready for an emergency. Feeling that it was 
necessary that all the circumstances should be known 
to Mr. Taylor and to the ladies themselves, he started 
off for Wu-ch'ang, only, however, to arrive too late, for 
the ladies had already left. Mr. Dorward had reached 
Wu-ch'ang late on a Saturday night. Resting for the 
Sunday, he left again at midnight, and travelling over- 
land night and day, in the face of a storm of rain and 
wind, he was rewarded for this record journey by reach- 
ing Sha-si again before the ladies had arrived. 

Within a day or two of his return the ladies, still 
ignorant of the facts, reached Sha-si, and, it not being 
possible for them now to proceed to Tsin-shi, it was 
necessary for them to decide upon what step should be 
taken as to their future work. Because they could not 
go forward, the ladies were not prepared to go back, so 
they decided that for the present, at any rate, they 
would remain at Sha-si, hoping the way might open up 
ere long. For the first few weeks they continued to 
reside upon their boat, but afterwards moved ashore, 
first into an inn and then into a house of their own. 

These were the conditions which Mr. Dick discovered 
when he returned from his long journey. This riot 
at Tsin-shi' and the trouble elsewhere were the dis- 
turbances of which he had heard when stopping at 
Siang-tan, the news of which had made him decide 
not to continue his journey by the route he had at first 
intended. 
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At this time there were Mr. Dorward and Mr. Dick 
both engaged in active work for Hunan, Messrs. James 
and Gulston both chiefly engaged in study with that in 
view, and the two ladies. Miss Wilson and Miss Evans, 
newly arrived for the same purpose. 

For some months after Mr. Dick's return, he was 
laid aside through a somewhat serious indisposition, 
and a journey to Shanghai for rest and change became 
necessary. As the autumn made travelling more safe, 
further journeys were made into Hunan, Mr. James 
taking what was probably his first journey into that 
province in September. With Ch'ang-teh Fu as his 
objective, in which city he spent nine days, he visited a 
number of other places both going and coming. As 
his travelling companion he had the converted priest, 
who was a native of Li-chau, and had been baptized by 
Mr. Dorward, after eighteen months of somewhat severe 
probation, during the previous December. 

Mr. Dorward now began to make preparations for a 
brief furlough home. With other workers coming 
forward, he felt it a suitable time to get his much 
needed change, though before he left he made one or 
two other short journeys. During one of these he 
spent eight days in the villages surrounding his 
servant's home, which was a little way across the border 
of the Hunan province, subsequently visiting Ganking 
for the first meeting of the newly formed China Council, 
whence he returned to Sha-si for a short period, but 
after Christmas left for the coast. In January 1887, 
in company with Mr. Taylor, Mr. Dorward left China 
for what was to be his last visit to the old home 
country, and a few short extracts from his remarks at 
the C.I.M. Annual Meeting when he was in England 
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will throw a little light on the work in which he had 
been engaged in Hunan. 

Speaking of that work he said : " Of the nine years 
I have been in China, six have been spent in trying to 
settle in Hunan. During all that time, the just 
passing from place to place has been attended with 
great suspense. For four of those years I went about 
the province with no European associates (and he 
could have added, often without a native Christian). 
We have come to a city on foot or by native boat, and 
have entered it, not knowing whether we should leave 
it alive or not. I hope to work in the same field again, 
and I believe that God will yet give us a settlement 
among the people." 

When he had finished speaking, Mr. Hudson Taylor 
rose and said : " No one can imagine what it has been 
to be practically homeless for six years ; never to know 
when he went to bed whether he would sleep quietly 
in his room or whether there would be a riot. He can 
indeed testify to this — that God has kept the bones 
of His saints, but God has not given any promise that 
the shm shall not be broken, and if Mr. Dorward told 
all the truth, more than once has he been cut and 
bruised, though the bones have not been fractured. 

"I do thank God for giving us Mr. Dorward. I 
praise God for all those who are going forward and 
working in the more encouraging parts of China. One 
thanks God for the fives and tens and twenties 
baptized ; but I do praise God for the men who work 
for God without encouragements, and who, for God, 
are willing to be homeless, to work among the hostile, 
and to spread the knowledge of God even in Hunan 
and Kwang-si." 



THE DEATH OF MR. DORWARD AND RIOT 
AT SHIH-SHEO 

1887-1891 

On the 6th of October 1887 Mr. Dorward set sail again 
for China, after a short furlough of just nine months. 
The great distress caused by the overflowing of the 
Yellow River called his attention for a short time away 
from Hunan, but to that, detailed reference need not be 
made here, as it does not directly affect the work in 
Hunan. After having travelled more than a thousand 
miles, mostly on foot, to the flooded districts and back, 
Mr. Dorward gladly returned to Sha-s'i as his Hunan base. 

During his absence the brethren had continued to 
carry on the work, though the ladies had been obliged 
to leave, during the summer, on account of health. 
The following quotation from one of Mr. Dick's letters, 
written when Mr. Dorward had been in England, will 
show how difficult it was to do anything for the direct 
evangelisation of Hunan. He wrote : 

" Humanly speaking, Hunan is now more closed than 
ever, at least so far as getting a settlement there is 
concerned. I have learned from two sources that the 
people of Tsin-sh'i and Li-chau are still collecting 
money with which to buy swords, knives, flags, and uni- 
form, etc., for the purpose of resisting any attempt the 
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foreigner may make to obtain an entrance again. More 
than this, during the examinations at the capital, Ch'ang- 
sha, in the eighth moon of last year, the students decided 
that no one in whose city any foreigner was residing 
should be allowed to enter in for the examinations." 

With such conditions as this letter depicts, it will be 
easily recognised that the work was far from easy. But 
although not permitted at that time to see any visible 
results in Hunan itself, Mr Dick was able in a subse- 
quent letter to report the baptism of one old woman, 
who had been led, through the labours of the two lady 
workers, to renounce her vegetarian vows and put her 
trust in the Lord Jesus Christ. The difficulties of the 
work were, however, so great, and the signs of blessing 
so small, that one of the workers at this time began to 
seriously question whether he was really in the line of 
God's will, and subsequently felt led to retire from the 
work. The fall of the ex-priest about this time came 
as a great shock and disappointment to those who had 
for some time put their confidence in him. 

With Mr. Dorward's return, however, fresh efibrts 
were made, even in the face of such overwhelming 
difficulties and dangers, to resume direct work in the 
province of Hunan itself. Mr. James, who by this 
time had become more proficient in the language, had 
been doing all that was possible to obtain a footing in 
Shih-sheo, a town situated only four or five miles from 
the Hunan border. This place was for some time to 
be an important base for fresh efforts to enter Hunan, 
but, as the subsequent story will show, it was only to be 
held at considerable strain and trial to the noble band 
of workers. 

During the spring of 1888 Mr. Dorward reported an 
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encouraging journey to Hwa-yong Hsien and several 
other towns and villages. In Hwa-yong five days were 
spent, books being oifered for sale, shop by shop, 
through all the streets in the city. The people appear 
to have been quiet and friendly, and he even thought 
that it might be possible to obtain a settlement in the 
city, but Mr. James, who visited the city very soon 
afterwards, when on a journey which lasted from May 5 
to June 18, had a rougher reception. At some of the 
places at which he called, the streets fairly rang with 
the sound of evil revilings, the people refusing in some 
cases to either buy books or listen to the Message. At 
Hwa-yong Hsien, which he entered on June 1, he sold 
some eight hundred cash worth of books in the morn- 
ing, but in the afternoon four men became so fierce and 
violent that for some time Mr. James was in consider- 
able suspense as to what the issue would be. Some 
cried out : " Hunan will not have this doctrine " ; others, 
" Beat the foreigner ; we already have three religions, 
we will not have a fourth." 

Subsequently it transpired that the ring-leader was 
a man who had been taken prisoner during the war with 
France, and as he had taken Mr. James for a French 
priest, he had sought to vent his anger upon him. 
Such, however, were the conditions under which the 
workers sought to fulfil their duties as messengers of 
peace. When leaving the province at the conclusion 
of this journey, Mr. James wrote in his diary : " In 
turning away from Hunan, one cannot but wonder 
when its sixteen millions of perishing souls will be 
reached. The Roman Catholics suffer loss and perse- 
cution to maintain their cause in the province, but 
what can four of us do ? " 
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During Mr. James's absence Mr. Dugald Lawson 
arrived at Sha-si as another worker for the province. 
For some little time the eyes of the workers had been 
set upon Shih-sheo as a desirable centre, and on the 
22nd of March 1888 Mr. Dorward wrote to a friend : 

" I returned the night before last from a visit to a 
town called Shih-sheo, about sixty miles from here. It 
is not a large town, nor is it very busy, but it is only 
five miles from the border of Hunan province, and if 
we had a mission-station there it might facilitate our 
doing work across the border. Mr. James went with 
me, and is still there. I hope to join him in a few 
days, and will then go to a town twenty miles farther 
on in Hunan. The people at Shih-sheo were friendly, 
and we disposed of a good many Gospel books and 
tracts, and by conversation and otherwise made known 
the truth of the Gospel." 

Writing again in May, he refers to the same subject, 
and the workers soon had the joy of seeing the city- 
opened by Mr. James as a new base for further work. 
In his work here Mr. Lawson joined Mr. James. The 
undertaking was not to be an easy one, and as the 
weeks and months rolled on the strain became more 
and more severe. At first strong pressure was put upon 
the landlord and middlemen to secure the eviction of 
the foreigner. From objectionable placards, the in- 
stigators of the trouble soon proceeded to the use of 
letters full of imprecations, and after enduring this for 
some time, the landlord and middlemen asserted that 
they were unable to tolerate it any longer. 

The situation in which the workers now found them- 
selves was one needing much wisdom. They them- 
selves were quite willing to endure hardness as good 
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soldiers of Jesus Christ, but it was more difficult to 
decide as to what was the right course when the land- 
lord and middlemen came and argued thus : 

" You call yourselves teachers of virtue ; but are you 
doing right in insisting upon remaining here when your 
presence only brings curses on our heads and injury to 
our business ? You must either free us from these 
threats, or we must move you, and that by force if 
necessary." So eager was the landlord to get rid of 
them that he even offered to forego his three months' 
rent, and to relinquish all claim for any damage done 
if they would only consent to leave the building. 

Perplexed as to what was his right course, Mr. 
James requested Mr. Dorward to come and give them 
the help of his counsel and longer experience. Mr. 
Dorward had but recently returned from an arduous 
journey to Ch'ang-teh Fu, during which journey, accom- 
plished under a blazing sun, and carrying his own pack, 
he probably began that sickness which was to terminate 
fatally ere many weeks were over. 

Though ill, Mr. Dorward responded to the call, 
rejoicing, as he wrote to his mother on the eve of his 
departure, at being "Again honoured to go to the 
front of the battle! Duty calls, and it is a high 
privilege to be so honoured of God." On the journey 
down to Shih-sheo he appears to have suffered from the 
cold, evidently having gone off post-haste without 
taking his bedding or sufficient warm clothing. 

Shih-sheo was reached on the evening of 19th Sep- 
tember, and he and Mr. James talked on long into the 
night discussing the situation. The next day he was 
seriously ill with dysentery, and although the house 
was filled with crowds of men all day, he was obliged 
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to keep his bed. Day by day he only grew worse, and 
feeling, as he said, that he was giving more trouble than 
help, he determined to return to Sha-si. Self-denying 
to the end, he refused all proffered help, and knowing 
that Mr. James was being hard pressed, he refused to 
allow him even to send his native helper with him. It 
was with difficulty that he was persuaded to allow 
himself the luxury of hiring a small boat for his sole 
use, instead of merely taking a passage on a crowded 
passenger boat. What he really suffered on that 
journey will probably never be known, but after what 
was undoubtedly a trying time he reached Sha-si again 
on the 26th of September, having been absent a little 
over a week. Although within a week of his death, he 
does not appear to have realised that his end was so 
near. Borne up by his resolute will, and being natur- 
ally a man of iron constitution, he probably under- 
rated, till near the end, the seriousness of his illness. 
Slowly, however, he sank, until on the night of 2nd 
October the spirit of this resolute and faithful servant 
was called Home to Him Who gave it. 

With the death of Mr. Dorward we must, for a few 
moments, leave the friends at Shih-sheo, hard pressed 
as they were, to briefly call attention to what Hunan 
had lost by his Home-call. His removal was, without 
any exaggeration, an irreparable loss to the work. 
For eight years he had given the best of his strength 
to the seeking for an entry into that closed province, 
and by his experience of the people and their country/ 
he had gained qualifications which were invaluable. 
But apart from this, his love for the people and his 
devotion to the cause were of a specially high order. 
In a letter written shortly before his death — written 
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during his last visit to the city of Ch'ang-teh, he 
wrote: 

" There is no city where I should like so much to 
get a settlement as Ch'ang-teh Fu, but it is very difficult 
to know how to act and what steps to take. Our 
greatest enemies are the officials and the students, and 
their influence is very great. I feel as if I would be 
willing to do almost anything that would be honouring 
to God, or undergo any hardships, if I could get a 
permanent footing in this city, and have the joy of 
seeing men and women turning to God. Pray often 
for Hunan, and urge the Lord's people to do so. Pray 
especially for Ch'ang-teh Fu. This is a very fine city, 
and has perhaps a population of 300,000 souls. It 
would be a splendid centre for work. 

"For some weeks cholera has been raging in 
Ch'ang-teh Fu, and I understand many hundi'eds of 
people have died. The chief military Mandarin in 
Hunan and his daughter-in-law are among the dead. 
The people are getting up a great idolatrous demon- 
stration to try and gain the good pleasure of the idols 
and thereby get rid of the epidemic." 

This was one of the last letters he ever wrote. His 
life's work was near its end. He had literally poured 
out his life for the people of the province, and as Mr. 
Taylor in his yearly report said — " The sad removal of 
our Brother Dorward takes away from Hunan one of 
the truest hearts that ever beat in sympathy with that 
people." 

The dead body of this apostle of Hunan was removed 
to the small river -port of I-chang, and there, amid 
many signs of sympathy from the members of the 
foreign community, and of love from the native Chris- 
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tians, he was laid to rest on a little hill overlooking 
the mighty river Yang-tse. There, in the sure and 
certain hope of a glorious resurrection, and in the sure 
confidence that his labour was not in vain in the Lord, 
his fellow-workers laid him to rest, believing that He 
who had begun His good work for Hunan would carry 
it on unto the day of Jesus Christ. 

But we must go back again to Shih-sheo, where Mr. 
James was still being hard pressed. Unconscious of 
how near Mr. Dorward was to his end, he had persuaded 
Mr. Lawson to visit Sha-si' again, to get his counsel, 
but Mr. Lawson had arrived only just in time to see 
that noble spirit leave its tenement of clay for the 
mansions of glory. The situation at Shih-sheo had 
been desperate indeed. So hard pressed had the 
workers been that they were compelled to stand in 
the streets, in the face of the crowds, to prevent them 
entering their house, but even under these unfavourable 
conditions they managed to sell more books than they 
had done for some considerable time. 

Though Mr. Lawson left, as mentioned, to get 
counsel from Mr. Dorward, and though he was detained 
by his death, Mr. James held on, even when the heart- 
breaking news of the loss they had sustained reached 
him. It was but recently that he had written, " What 
can four do" for Hunan, and now the leader of that 
little band had been taken. With such a loss, and with 
such surroundings as those in which Mr. James was 
then placed, well might the stoutest heart have quailed, 
but faith in God and patient endurance enabled him 
to " Stand, and having done all, to stand." 

The stormy days at Shih-sheo gave place to some- 
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what brighter ones ere long, and occasional journeys 
were taken into Hunan by Mr. James and by Mr. 
Lawson, who had returned. With the coming of the 
Chinese New Year, 1889, the situation became much 
more hopeful. Not only were there friendly callers, 
but the services were so well attended that the small 
hall was frequently crowded, until the workers wished 
for more commodious premises. From ten in the 
morning until four in the afternoon, the crowds of 
willing listeners came without cessation, and among 
them many Hunanese. 

These busy days were not, however, free from opposi- 
tion ; Mr. James, on one occasion, was dragged to the 
river and threatened with what might have been more 
than a ducking. February and March wore on, and 
with the second week of April, the storm, which had 
been quietly but surely gathering, burst. Mr. James 
was alone, Mr. Lawson having by Mr. James's wish left 
for a journey, hoping that the foreign element being 
less conspicuous the people might be more easily 
pacified ; but it was not to be, and upon his head the 
full fury of the pent-up passions of the people burst 
forth at last. 

Slowly, but perceptibly, the mob which visited his 
house allowed itself to get out of hand, until, giving itself 
up to its blind fury, it set about its work of destruc- 
tion. Mr. James was at first successful in eluding the 
rioters, and succeeded in reaching the Yamen. Here 
the Head Secretary, Yao, nobly did all in his power 
to protect him, hiding him behind some cupboards and 
refusing to give " the Emperor's guest " — as he called 
Mr. James — over to the mob. But even the authority 
of the Head Secretary was insufficient to stem the tide 
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of lawlessness now at the flood, and, official though he 
was, he was struck and ill-treated by the leaders of the 
riot. Failing to find Mr. James, the crowd seized hold 
of barbed poles and began to poke them, with dangerous 
ferocity, into every nook or dark comer in which they 
suspected the foreigner had been hidden. At length 
coming to the cupboards where Mr. James was secreted, 
he was obliged to come out to save himself from being 
speared. 

Quickly they seized upon him, struck him in the face, 
kicked him and dragged him, hatless, by the queue, for 
more than a mile through the rain and brought him at 
length to a well, down which they threatened to throw 
him unless he confessed how much money he had given 
the official, as a bribe, to obtain his permission to reside 
in the city. Not having resorted to' any such base 
methods Mr. James had nothing to disclose ; and had 
it not been for a perfect deluge of tropical rain which 
came on at that moment and scattered the crowd, the 
probability is they would have carried their threat into 
action. The respite granted by the God-given storm 
of rain enabled Mr. James to return to the shelter of 
the Yamen, and the fury of the mob having spent itself 
for a time, he was allowed to remain there in peace. 

From that shelter he wrote next day : " This morn- 
ing I am far from feeling like running away, but apart 
from headache and a few bumps on the head, I am 
all right. As regards my possessions, I axafree to leave 
at any time, but shall be guided by circumstances until 
your letter arrives." 

For a time Shih-sheo had to be left, but only for a 
few weeks, for in June wp find Mr. Lawson busy there, 
living in an inn opposite the ruined premises, engaged 
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in supervising their repair. On January 3 of the 
following year, 1890, he with Mrs. Lawson quietly 
reoccupied the old quarters, the following months being 
very busy, for thousands came to see them and thus 
heard the Gospel, It was not for long, however, that 
they were able to remain, for Mr. Lawson's health 
made a change to a more northerly and drier part of 
China necessary. 

While Mr. Lawson had been busy restarting the 
work in Sh'ih-sheo, Mr. James and Mr. M'Nair, who 
had recently arrived, took a long journey into the 
province, visiting An-hsiang Hsien, Ch'ang-teh, Tsin- 
sh'ih, and a flourishing town named Hsing-tseo, besides 
many other smaller places. Their reception at Tsin- 
shih was very warm, and they had to retire under cover 
of darkness. In the morning they again sought to 
land, but were mobbed once more and had to leave for 
Shih-sheo. Shortly after this joximey Mr. James, who 
had been recently married, was designated to Si-chuan, 
and when Mr. Lawson left for Shan-si, as mentioned 
above, Mr. M'Nair was left alone. After holding on 
for some time, the situation became too lonely and 
trying for one man, and, as there were no experienced 
workers to appoint to these centres, they were vacated 
as central stations, to b^ worked as out-stations with 
resident native helpers. This was in 1891 ; Sha-si 
having been opened in 1884) and Shih-sheo in 1888. 
The Yang-tse riots which broke out about this time, 
together with the lack of suitable men, made it impos- 
sible to do much during the next two or three years. 

Before passing on to the year 1896, when it may be 
said that the C.I.M. resumed its direct work in Hunan, 
reference should be made to one journey made by Mr. 
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James Lawson; who entered Hunan from the east and 
visited, among other places, Li-ling Hsien, Luh-keo, 
Hsia-wang, and Heng-shan Hsien. On his return 
journey he was somewhat roughly handled at Li-ling 
Hsien, being repeatedly struck on the head and face as 
well as kicked about the body. " Torn clothes," wrote 
Mr. Lawson, who is a powerfully built man, " and a few 
pieces of skin knocked off were all the damage done. 
I could have hurt two or three of them, but, praise God, 
James Lawson is not as he once was, and the Lord's 
plan is *not by might, nor by power, but by My 
Spirit."' 
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SETTLED WORK 

1896-1900 

From the outbreak of the Yang-tse riots in 1891 until 
the opening of the year 1896 it was hardly possible 
to do anything for Hunan but pray. Shih-sheo and 
Sha-si were still retained as out-stations, but it was 
only possible to leave the work in the hands of trusted 
native helpers with an occasional visit from the foreign 
missionary. About 1896 the appointment of a new 
Governor to Hunan changed the situation. This man 
set himself, so far as he was able, to reverse the tide of 
anti-foreign feeling, and within a few years rapid 
strides were made in mission work in the province for 
which God had been preparing new workers. 

The needs of Hunan had, for long, been laid upon 
the heart of the Rev. George Hunter, M.A., who, after 
labouring for seven years in Scotland as a Presbyterian 
minister, had sailed for China in connection with the 
China Inland Mission in December 1889. The dangers 
inseparable from work in Hunan made Mr. Taylor 
hesitate at first to appoint Mr. Hunter, with a wife and 
two children, to work in that province, but after Mr. 
Hunter had obtained the experience df several years' 
work in Ngan-hwuei and elsewhere, the changed con- 
ditions removed this hesitation from Mr. Taylor's mind. 
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SETTLED WORK 

When the new home at I-chang was ready at the close 
of 1895, Mr. Hunter with his wife and younger child 
settled there as the new base for that work he had so 
long desired to undertake. 

Early in 1896, after his first journey to Shih-sheo, 
he wrote : 

" There are quite a number whom I met who refer 
their knowledge of the Gospel and their faith in it to 
the preaching of our missionaries five, six, and eight 
years ago; and it was delightful to see how God 
had been doing a work for His Son there, apart 
from the foreigner. The evangelist gave me a list 
of twelve names, of people whom he considers sincere 
inquirers." 

Some of these were away during Mr. Hunter's visit, 
but he nevertheless had the great joy of baptizing three 
persons, and on a subsequent journey into Hunan, later 
in the same year — when he visited Tsin-shi and Ch'ang- 
teh with Mr. Gemmell — he was privileged to baptize 
five more. 

While Mr. Hunter was engaged in working into 
Hunan from the north -west, an efibrt was made to 
enter the province from the east, an efibrt which was to 
be blessed to the starting of what was the first settled 
work since Mr. Dorward had had to relinquish Hong- 
Idang. In the summer of 1896 Miss Jacobsen, who for 
about eleven years had been working in Shan-si in the 
late Pastor Hsi's district, left Shan-si, in company with 
one of the native Christians, with the intention of seek- 
ing to enter Hunan through the province of Kiang-si. 
Entering Kiang-si, she resided for a time with Miss 
Smith, at a small village called Sheng-kan-pei, while 
the Evangelist Ren went forward to obtain premises, 
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either in Hunan or as near the border as possible. The 
intention was to open an opium refuge, and Ren, having 
had some experience in connection with this work under 
the late Pastor Hsi, was prepared to undertake this part 
of the work. 

His first step was to rent premises at a village named 
Cheng-huang-kiah, only one-third of a mile from the 
Hunan boundary line. Here Miss Jacobsen joined him 
towards the end of the year, but before this, Mr. Li, 
Miss Smith's teacher, had given his heart to God, and 
this man subsequently joined Ren in the work in 
Hunan. Although it is anticipating events, it may be 
mentioned here that this is the Evangelist Li who 
entered Ch'ang-sha with Dr. Keller in 1901, and is now 
the valugd and trusted evangelist at that important 
centre. 

Immediately upon Miss Jacobsen's arrival at Cheng- 
huang-kiah, crowds of Hunanese women came to see 
her, and, ere many weeks had passed, one of these women 
introduced her to the wife of an ex-official who was 
living in a village, Sheng-kuan-shi, five miles across 
the border. Miss Jacobsen was at once invited to the 
residence of this ex-official, who offered to rent her one 
of his own houses in the village if she would only help 
him break off his opium habit, and in February 1897 
Miss Jacobsen obtained possession of the premises which 
had been offered, premises situated on the main road 
from Kiang-si into Hunan, which passes through this 
village. Here settled work was commenced in Hunan 
itself. 

Considerable interest attaches to this new opening, 
as it was the beginning of settled work in the province, 
Mr. Dorward's three and a half months at Hong-kiang 
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in 1882, and about five months in 1883 being excepted. 
After residing there some four months, Miss Jacobsen 
temporarily retired, the work, however, being continued 
by the native Christians who had come down from 
Pastor Hsi's district, two more having -recently arrived 
to assist Ren in his work. 

When towards the close of the year, Mr. Thor, who 
made a visit to Ch'a-ling Chau, spent three days 
with the native brethren at this place, he found about 
thirty persons attending the services on Sunday, some 
of whom had travelled more than fifteen miles to be 
present. 

Without giving the details of the various journeys 
which were being made at this time, it may be men- 
tioned that Mr. Meikle made a journey into Hunan 
from the south-east, while Messrs. Hunter and Gemmell 
were persistently working from the north-west. In 
September (1897) Mr. Hunter wrote to say that the 
Evangelist Yao — Mr. Dorward's faithful helper for so 
many years — ^had returned from a three months' journey 
in the province, and had brought back with him " a deed 
of rental of a house which he had secured at Ch'ang-teh." 
This house was situated outside the east gate, and 
Mr. Hunter as soon as possible appointed two native 
helpers to reside there and carry on the work until some 
missionary could be spared. 

In November of the same year, Messrs. Chaplin and 
Brown, of the Christian and Missionary Alliance, after 
two unsuccessful attempts, during one of which they 
had both been rather badly hurt, also secured premises, 
theirs being situated outside the west gate, where they 
themselves immediately took up their residence. 

The work in Hunan was now assuming an entirely 
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new aspect. The doors so long closed were being 
opened, and 1897 will always be noted, in the history 
of Missions in China, as the year when permanent entry 
was secured into Hunan — the temporary retirement 
during, the crisis of 1900 being, of course, taken for 
granted. 

To illustrate the remarkable advance made during 
this year, probably nothing could be better than a short 
quotation from Mr. Hunter's address at the C.I.M. 
Annual Meeting in London in May 1898. Reviewing 
the situation, he said : 

" In the south of Hunan the American Presbyterians 
from Canton are working hard. On the river below 
Ch'ang-sha, the London Missionary Society opened 
three stations last year. There are no foreigners there, 
but they hope soon to send one. Near Ch'a-ling Chau 
on the east, our own evangelists were able to open a 
station, where Miss Jacobsen lived for months, and 
there are now two Shan-si Christians working there for 
the Lord. A man and his wife of the International 
Missionary Alliance went into Hunan last year. After 
some considerable trouble they got a house at Ch'ang- 
teh Fu, and are living there now. 

"We have entered from Shih-sheo and the north- 
west of Hunan, and have been round a considerable 
part of |-,he district north of the lake. We have also 
obtained a little house in the same city of Ch'ang-teh, 
and the Gospel is being preached there day after day. 
When I was down there in February, it was a great 
delight to see the people coming all day long to hear 
the Gospel. Last year the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church of America began work in Hunan. There was 
also a very remarkable spiritual movement that led 
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to some natives of Fu-kien, supported by the English- 
speaking Chinese of Tien-tsin, being sent to work in 
Hunan. All these changes happened last year. Every 
one of these centres makes for the spread of the Gospel, 
and the winning of souls for Christ." 

During the following year, 1898, the work began 
rapidly to develop. Ch'ang-teh Fu, which was at first 
worked by native helpers, was occupied by Mr. Clinton 
in December, and there a quiet and successful work 
was carried on through 1899 and on into 1900. To 
summarise the results : on January 1, 1900, there were 
six out - stations connected with that centre, seven 
chapels, and thirty baptized believers. The workers 
were Mr. and Mrs. Hunter, and Messrs. Clinton, Bruce, 
and Bouldin. 

In March 1900 the work in Hunan suffered a great 
loss by the sudden death of the Rev. George Hunter. 
He had but recently returned from furlough, and was 
looking forward to a long and useful spell of service, and 
having special qualifications, his removal was felt as a 
heavy blow. In Messrs. Dorward and Hunter, Hunan 
had two stalwart and whole-hearted servants. They 
were both Scotsmen, and were, both called away from 
their service shortly after returning from their furloughs. 
Inexplicable as such losses are, " it is good for the heart 
to remember that the conflict is with defeated foes, and 
that there is no room for question as to the final issue, 
for the Man of Nazareth is not only seated in the place 
of authority, He carries forward the work of active 
administration. This is a fact too often forgotten amid 
the turmoil and the strife. High over all thrones of 
earth stands that throne of the Eternal, and seated on 
it is the ascended Man, watching, ordering, preventing, 
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and, through all the apparent chaos, moving slowly 
towards the ultimate triumph of the Infinite Love. 
He initiates the true policies, selects the proper agents, 
and, even when man least understands, moves ever 
onwards." 
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THE OPENING OF CH'A-LING CHAU AND 
THE BOXER CRISIS 

1898-1900 

Before proceeding to the interesting story of Ch'a-ling 
Chau, brief reference must be made to the opening of 
Ch'en-chau Fu. Work was begun at this station in 
1898, but it was not until January 1899 that Mr. 
Gemmell was able to obtain the necessary premises for 
settled station work. The first converts in this station 
were baptized in January 1900. 

In rapidly recounting the opening of the stations at 
Ch'ang-teh and Ch'en-chau no reference has been made 
to the difficulties which were still connected with work 
in Hunan. Although the workers had been able to 
secure the needed premises, it must not be assumed 
that all opposition had passed away. Upon not a few 
occasions the workers had trying experiences, and were 
at times even in danger of losing their lives. It needed 
firm resolution, both on the part of the native helpers 
and on the part of the missionary, to work in Hunan 
still, though the opposition of the earlier days was to 
some extent passing away. The more detailed story of 
Ch'a-ling Chau will illustrate this, and the following 
extract from an address of Mr. Hunter's, when he was 
in England, will show the kind of material the Hunanese 
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Christians were made of. Speaking of one with whom 
he had laboured he said : 

" That man kept praying every day that the Lord 
would open up Hunan. He could hardly ask a bless- 
ing without getting into it a prayer for Hunan. I 
have heard him say as we sat down, ' God bless this 
food and nourish our bodies with it, and open up 
Hunan, and deliver the Hunanese from the snares of 
Satan.' I wanted him to take a journey with me the 
first time I went down to Hunan. I said, ' Will you 
come with me down to Hunan ? ' He replied, ' I will 
think over it.' The next day he gave me a little 
document, the essence of which was as follows : ' If you 
are just going down to Hunan to look round and come 
back again, I would rather be excused, but if you 
mean business, and if you are going to preach there, 
and are ready to endure hardness, I will go with you ; 
it is the very thing I want.' " Such were some of the 
men who assisted in these difficult days, some in fact 
bearing the heavy part of the burden, and though the 
names of only one or two have been mentioned in this 
story, the facts are known to Him who giveth to every 
man according as his works have been. 

Dr. Keller accompanied by one such man — ^the Mr. 
Li who had been converted when acting as Miss 
Smith's teacher in Kiang-si — reached Ch'a-ling Chau 
on Wednesday the 26th of October 1898, and, after 
spending one night in an inn, moved the next ddy into 
the premises which had been secured. Some three 
weeks before, the mandarin had posted a proclamation 
throughout his entire jurisdiction which greatly 
facilitated their entry. The inn in which they spent 
the first night was only two doors from the Yamen, so 
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that their arrival was at once known to the official, 
who immediately called upon them. Early the next 
morning two policemen were sent to every shop in the 
city to inform them that the foreigner had arrived and 
was to be well treated, and this all without any solici- 
tation on the part of Dr. Keller. 

While this bold action on the part of the official 
did not a little to enable Dr. Keller to gain the con- 
fidence of the people, so that a number of persons soon 
began to attend the services regularly, there was a 
good deal of indignation in a large students' hall 
situated in the city, and threats of killing the landlord 
and of looting the premises were freely circulated. 

" In the spring of the following year," to give the 
following account in Dr. Keller's own words, " some of 
the gentry engaged the men of a large neighbouring 
village to loot our landlord's premises, hoping in this 
indirect way to force ^ us out of his shop and prevent 
others from renting to us. The Cheo, District Magis- 
trate, had given them permission to do this, under the 
condition that they would not loot the foreigners. 

"Once started, the mob took things in their own 
hands, and in spite of promises, after looting our 
landlord's shop, came to us and gave us a 'house- 
warming,' from which we barely escaped with our lives. 
By order of the Prefect, the District Magistrate promised 
to compensate us for our losses, which were about $1850, 
but said that it would be utterly impossible to settle 
the $3000 claim of our landlord. 

" Finally, we told him that if he would settle in full 
with our landlord we would release him from all claims, 
and sign papers to that effect. To this he agreed at 
once and faithfully fulfilled his contract. This action 
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on my part was blessed by God to the breaking down of 
prejudice, and a warm friendship sprang up between the 
Magistrate's eldest son, Han Shao-ie, and myself. A 
few months later I was summoned to the Yamen early 
one Sabbath morning, and Han Shao-ie took me to the 
bedside of his wife, who was lying exhausted after three 
days of fruitless labour, while about her stood the 
native midwives in helpless despair. Labour was 
speedily terminated, and the lives of both mother 
and child were saved. Deep gratitude intensified the 
friendship, and thus God raised up a man to protect 
and help us escape from a place from which, humanly 
speaking, escape would have been impossible. > 

" My last month in Hunan was made up of a series 
of deliverances. In most instances I did not even know 
of the danger until it was past, but God saw the danger 
and provided the way of escape. 

"On June 7th I left Ch^a-ling Chau for a long 
itineration ; the following Sabbath preached at the 
L.M.S. chapel at Heng-shan Hsien. I had hoped to 
go overland to visit some missionaries ten miles distant, 
but a heavy storm prevented, and I went on by boat to 
Siang-t'an. A few days later both stations at Heng- 
shan were rioted; my friends were in great peril and 
barely escaped, without saving anything. While asking 
God about going on to Heng-chau Fu, I became con- 
vinced that it was not His will ; by yielding to Him a 
strong desire to take this trip, I escaped from the awful 
riot in Heng-chau, in which both L.M.S. and Catholic 
stations were destroyed, and three Italian priests were 
killed, horribly mutilated, and finally burned. 

"I was at Siang-t'an several days; everything 
seemed quiet and the people very courteous. 
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" The day before I left the city was placarded, and 
on the following morning it seemed like another place ; 
great crowds followed me as I walked down the broad 
street about two miles to the ferry. Shouts of ' beat ' 
and ' kill ' filled the air, and some of the mob began to 
strike me. God raised up a friend for me ; a man of 
evident power sprang to my side, shouted to the mob, 
' Don't strike him ; he is leaving ; isn't that enough for 
you .'' Let him go.' This man stayed by me all the 
way to the ferry, constantly holding back the crowd. 
The boatman promptly pushed off when I had jumped 
into the boat, and we got away under a shower of mud 
and stones. The next day the hall at which I had 
been staying was rioted, and my friends escaped with 
serious injuries. 

" On my return to Ch'a-ling I found the city full of 
rumours. A prominent man named Tuan was circu- 
lating the report that a decree was coming from the 
Emperor ordering the killing of all foreigners, and that 
as soon as it came we were to be killed and all Christians 
with us. 

" The Magistrate was in the country, so Han Shao-ie 
was in charge at the Yamen. As soon as he heard of 
these rumours, he summoned ^Mr. Tuan and several of 
the gentry to the Yamen, told them of the stories, and 
said that they would be held personally responsible in 
case of a riot. 

" For a few days it was more quiet, but soon news 
came of the Heng-chau Fu, Heng-shan, and Siang-t'an 
riots, as well as hazy reports of trouble at Peking, and 
the people were all inflamed with excitement. Han 
Shao-ie came over to us and said that if we had impor; 
tant papers or other valuables he would like us to pack 
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them up as quickly as possible, send them to the Yamen, 
and then come ourselves, as he feared trouble. Soldiers 
patrolled the streets and guarded our hall. After two 
nights at the Yamen the excitement subsided some- 
what, and we returned to our hall for a few days. On 
July 9th a Yamen secretary was in an opium den, and 
overheard two men talking over the details of a fully 
matured plan to burn our premises and kill us on that 
or the following night. The news was at once com- 
municated to Han Shao-ie, and as soon as it was dusk 
he came to our hall, told us of the plot, and asked us 
to pack up all we wanted to save, send it to the Yamen, 
and come ourselves by a different route. The military 
mandarin was out on horseback with a band of soldiers 
most of the night to disperse any crowds, and one man 
was given a severe beating on the public street as a 
warning to others. 

" Han Shao-ie and I had our meals together in a 
pretty little room which he had recently fitted up for 
himself and now generously gave up to me. Many of 
those engaged in the Heng-chau .Fu riot and massacre 
enlisted as soldiers. On the morning before we went 
to the Yamen, they came through Ch'a-ling on their 
way to the coast ' to kill the foreign devils,' they said. 

" They asked, ' Have you any here ? ' ' Yes,' the 
people said. 'Well, why don't you kill them.? We 
have killed them all at Heng-chau Fu ; they are being 
killed all over China, and you are silly enough to let 
them live ; give us a leader to take us to their hall and 
we will do the job for you.' When Han Shao-ie heard 
this he promptly sent messengers with letters to the 
commanders of the approaching braves, exhorting them 
to pass the city as rapidly as possible and not allow 
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this inflammatory talL The second day at the Yamen 
Han Shao-ie could not eat ; he looked pale and worn ; 
he would come in and sit for a few moments, say very 
little, and then go out. In the evening he came to 
me and said, ' I am in sore perplexity ; what shall I 
do ? ' In response to inquiries he finally told me of 
the Empress - Dowager's decree for the destruction of 
foreigners, and said that the recently deposed Viceroy 
T'an, of Kuang-tung and Kuang-si, then at Ch'ang-sha, 
capital of Hunan, had sent the text of the decree by a 
relative to the large school at Ch'a-ling, where there 
were about two hundred students, and the head of the 
school bitterly anti-foreign. He feared a general up- 
rising, and that having only a mere handful of soldiers, 
the Yamen would be pulled down, and his aged father, 
together with himself and family, as well as ourselves, 
would be killed. After a long talk I told him it did 
not matter to me where I died, but that I wanted to 
save the lives of his father and himself and so would go. 
A few days before he had shrewdly taken into the 
Yamen employ the head of the Ko-lao-huei in Ch'a- 
ling, and detailed him, with a little band of soldiers in 
citizens' dress, to watch our hall and keep a general out- 
look for suspicious characters in the city. This man 
Han Shao-ie put in command of the soldiers sent to 
escort us to Kih-an-fu in Kiang-si, and a more faithful, 
courteous, efficient escort one could not have desired. 

" We packed up a few things, and a little after mid- 
night started. The first day was an almost unin- 
terrupted tirade of threats and curses ;' several times my 
chair-bearers almost sank to the ground out of fright, 
as mobs gathered and threatened to kill them with me. 
The third night we were followed by a band of robbers, 
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who tried to make a detour and hold us up at a certain 
place in the road where we would have been at their 
mercy ; a terrific thunderstorm came on, and we passed 
the place before they reached it; Two weeks later we 
arrived at Kih-an. On August 18th, we started from 
Kih-an by boat via Kiu-kiang for Shanghai, where we 
arrived safely August 31st. A few days later word 
came to us of a riot at Kih-an and the destruction of 
the Catholic buildings there. Once more God had led 
us away just in time ; to Him be all the praise and 
glory." 

With this account of Dr. Keller's escape from 
Hunan, the story of the work in that province, up to 
the time of the Boxer outbreak of 1900, may be 
brought to a close. In the good providence of God, 
although riot and disorder were on every hand, as Dr. 
Keller's story shows, all the workers of the Mission 
were enabled to retire to some place of safety until 
such time as it became possible to resume the work 
again. Of the work subsequent to that crisis the 
following chapter tells. 
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1901-1903 

Impeobable though it may appear, Hunan was one of 
the first provinces in which mission work was resumed 
after the Boxer crisis. Barely six months had elapsed 
from the date of Dr. Keller's escape before the workers 
were on their way back again. On the 5th of January 
1901, Messrs. Clinton and Stewart left Shanghai, to be 
joined by the other workers at Hankow and elsewhere, 
and, after having obtained the necessary Consular per- 
mission, they were soon back at their old stations. 
Messrs. Clinton and Stewart proceeded to Ch'ang-teh ; 
while Messrs. Gemmell, Bruce, and Lowis went to 
Ch'en-chau. 

Not only was the old work reopened, but new land 
possessed. Ch'ang-sha, the capital of the province, had 
hitherto resisted every effort which had been made by 
various workers to obtain an opening there. As the 
smaller officials generally take their cue from the 
highest official in the province, the example of the 
capital was, of course, an important matter. In some 
respects the capital is the key to the whole province, 
and the opening of Ch'ang-sha could not but profoundly 
affect the attitude of the officials and people in every 
city. Many attempts had been made to enter the city, 
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and although this had been successfully accomplished 
upon several occasions, little had been gained thereby. 

As early as 1880 Dr. John of the L.M.S. and Mr. 
Archibald of the Scottish Bible Society had visited the 
city, but had not been permitted to pass the city gates. 
In 1886 Mr. Dick, as has been already mentioned, did 
get inside the city unobserved, but he was promptly 
escorted out again. In subsequent years other attempts 
were made with varying success, but as no permanent 
footing was obtained, the people of Ch'ang-sha only 
became the more confirmed in their belief that their 
city was one too many for even the persistent foreigner. 

In 1898, however, Mr. B. Alexander, of the Christian 
and Missionary Alliance,- commenced a series of deter- 
mined and regular efforts. Time after time he entered 
the city only to be ejected, until feeling that the 
officials were, by their conduct, infringing treaty rights, 
he succeeded, through the good offices of the British 
Consul at Hankow, in obtaining the permission of the 
Viceroy. Armed with this authority, he entered the 
long closed city and began his work of preaching and 
selling books — living, however, on his boat outside the 
city. By the earnest and faithful work which he carried 
on for a long time, he became well known and respected 
in all parts of the city afid by all classes of the people. 
Although the China Inland Mission was favoured with 
the honour of first obtaining a settlement within the 
city walls, as will be shortly mentioned, it must not be 
forgotten that the faithful labours of Mr. B. Alexander 
had paved the way for this success. 

During the end of April or early part of May 1901, 
after the Boxer troubles were over, Dr. Griffith John 
visited the city and, ere he left, obtained the deed of 
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some premises situated outside the city. The site thus 
obtained was subsequently used for the building of a 
chapel which was entrusted to the charge of a native 
Christian. Meanwhile Dr. Keller, with his Evangelist 
Li, had reached Ch'ang-sha on June the 8th, and, two 
days later, rented a pleasant house in a good street in 
the city, and this with the cordial approval of the 
officials. The premises were immediately occupied, and 
a few days later, through the successful treatment of 
two soldiers, who had been injured by the premature 
discharge of one of the cannon on the city wall, he won 
the confidence and friendship of the officials and soldiers. 
Thus was begun a good work which has been remarkably 
owned a,nd blessed of God. 

In July of the same year Mr. W. E. Hampson joined 
Dr. Keller, and in November 1902 Mrs. Keller arrived, 
while in December 1903 the workers' hearts were made 
glad and their hands strengthened by the coming of 
Dr. and Mrs. H. G. Barrie. Before the arrival of the 
last-mentioned party new and valuable premises had 
been obtained. In searching for these the workers had 
felt somewhat hampered by the price limit fixed by the 
Mission, but one of the converts said: "What if the 
C.I.M. has set a certain price as a limit ; this is God's 
work, and property in Ch'ang-sha is expensive ; why not 
look for property suited to the work regardless of the 
price, and having found it, ask God for the money to 
purchase and repair it .'' " The suggestion was adopted 
and premises suitable in every way were soon found, 
and God, honouring the faith of the humble native 
Christian, supplied the money necessary both for the 
purchase and repairs. 

As the able article from the pen of Dr. Harlan P. 
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Beach, now Professor of Missions in the Yale University, 
reprinted as the following chapter, will enable the 
reader to obtain an insight into the busy centre of 
Christian activity situated at Ch'ang-sha, there is not 
any necessity to say more about this work, but rather 
to pass to the other cities where important and sad 
events had been happening meantime. 

At Ch'ang-teh Fu new and permanent premises had 
been bought inside the city in July 1901, which, but 
for the premises rented in Ch'ang-sha only a month 
earlier, would have been the first property obtained 
inside any Hunan city. Here, with the officials well 
disposed, the work was steadily prospered, no great 
event of any special importance standing out, but " the 
daily round" of seed sowing giving the promise of a 
fruitful harvest ere long. 

Not so, however, was it to be at Ch'en-chau Fu. Here, 
less than two years after the terrible bloodshed of 1900, 
more valuable lives were to be laid down in doing the 
Lord's work. Messrs. Bruce and Lowis had for some 
time been faithfully and steadily plodding on with the 
routine work of this station, until in the summer of 
1902 an epidemic of cholera broke out among the people. 
As is so frequently the case with a superstitious people, 
wild and foolish rumours were soon rife among the 
people as to the cause. Among these was the state- 
ment that the famous spring — situated in the centre 
of the city — which was their main water-supply, had 
been poisoned by the foreigners. Roused to a sudden 
frenzy by such evil talk, the populace arose, and in a 
moment of blind folly their deadly work was done, and 
the earthly service of the two lonely workers brought 
to its close. 
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Monumental Stone erected by the Chinese Govehnment at Ch'en- 
CHAu Fu, IN Memory of Messrs. J. R. Bruce and R. H. Loavis 

"VVHO WERE MURDERED THERE ON AuGUST 15, 1902, 

" Not only must missionaries suffer in going forth, but the Church must go forward 
in self-denial to the point of sutfering. Redemptive work, soul-saving work, cannot 
l3e carried on without suffering." — J. Hudson Taylor. 
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AFTER THE BOXER CRISIS 

These cruel murders, following so closely on the 
massacres of 1900, made the British Government feel 
that firm action was necessary, especially as refuge had 
been refused the missionaries, when in their trouble, by 
one or two minor officials. To impress the Chinese 
Government with the necessity of doing their utmost 
to preserve the lives of those who resided in the 
interior, the immediate punishment of the guilty 
was demanded, arid also the payment of a fine of 
^•10,000. 

In this action the China Inland Mission had no 
part, what action was taken being solely by the Govern- 
ment on political grounds, and, consequently, when the 
British Government subsequently offered the ^£"10,000 
to the Mission for use in Chinese charities, it was felt 
right to respectfully decline the offer, lest in the eyes 
of the Chinese it might appear as though the Mission 
had demanded compensation. This money was after- 
wards offered to several other societies, which naturally 
felt unable to accept it, a fact that gave rise to a 
number of statements in the public press regarding the 
refusal of a large sum of money by the missionary 
societies. Finally, the money was accepted by the Yale 
University for use in their proposed educational mission 
in central China. 

In the south of the province developments were also 
being pushed forward. Mr. Kampmann, of the German 
section of the C.I.M., succeeded in opening Pao-ch'ing 
Fu in July 1902, though in the following November 
an assistant commissioner of the Hunan Military Secre- 
tariat, named Ho, issued some inflammatory placards, 
calling upon the people to rise and get rid of the 
foreigner. But for the temporary retirement of Mr. 
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Kampmann, and the prompt action of the Chinese 
authorities, there is little doubt but that serious trouble 
would have followed. 

The rapid progress that was being made in Hunan 
was emphasised in 1903, when a conference of mission- 
aries met in the capital of the province for the discussion 
of various problems connected with their work. Before 
the Boxer crisis there had only been six Societies, at 
most, which were working in Hunan. These were ^ the 

China Inland Mission, 

Christian Missionary Alliance, 

Cumberland Presbyterian Mission, 

London Missionary Society, 

Presbyterian Church of America, and perhaps the 

American Protestant Episcopal. 
When the Conference gathered in Ch'ang-sha in 
June 1903, there were thirty -two delegates repre- 
senting the work of twelve Societies,^ the names of 
which are given in the footnote below. These delegates 
represented the countries of Australia, Canada, England, 
Finland, Germany, Norway, Scotland, and the United 
States, while the subjects discussed were : The union of 
Chinese Churches with respect to Name, Government, 
and Statement of Belief; Division of Territory ; Mission 
inter-relations in regard to Enquirers, Members, and 

> See Professor Warneck's Allgemeine Missiomi Zeitschrift, 
May 1900. 

' The China Inland Mission, Christian and Missionary Alliance, 
Cumberland Presbyterian Mission, London Missionary Society, 
Presbyterian Church of America, Reformed Church of the U.S.A., 
United Evangelical Mission, Methodist Protestant Mission, 
Wesleyan Missionary Society, Finland Missionary Society, 
Norwegian Missionary Society, Church Missionary Society. 
Taken from the official report of the Conference. 
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native Helpers ; Co-operation in Educational and 
Medical Work, etc. The fact that such a conference 
could be held, and that in the capital of the province, 
was a forcible demonstration of the great and rapid 
changes which had taken place in the province ; while 
the increase in the number of Societies which had 
undertaken work in this interesting province, with the 
many nationalities represented, shows how wide-spread 
an interest the home Churches had begun to take in 
this needy province. 

It may not be out of place here to briefly summarise 
the position of the C.I.M. in the province at this 
time. There were then eight foreign workers residing 
at four central stations, with seven out-stations and 
eleven chapels. In connection with these there were 
twelve native helpers and sixty-nine baptized believers. 
Concerning Ch'ang-sha, to which the following chapter 
refers. Dr. Keller at this time wrote: "During our 
residence in Ch'ang-sha thousands have heard the 
Gospel, twenty-four have been baptized in our Mission 
alone, and five Chinese evangelists have gone out from 
our training classes to serve with acceptance in other 
Missions." 
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"THE CHURCH IN THE HOUSE" 
AT CH'ANG-SHAi 

By DR. HARLAN P. BEACH, F.R.G.S., NEW YORK 

Imagine yourself in the cleanest and one of the best 
built cities in China, whose inhabitants look westward 
up the mountain side to a rude stone structure shelter- 
ing one of the oldest inscriptions in the Empire, the 
Tablet of the Great Yii, reputed to have reigned more 
than two hundred years before the traditional date of 
Abraham, and who won his throne in consequence of 
having been a Chinese Noah, the saviour of the people 
from an awful inundation of that early time. While 

' A tour of mission-fields presents so many examples of super- 
lative work, that to single out for special description that of any 
one station or mission may seem to suggest that other work is 
less worth describing. In selecting the station of the China Inland 
Mission at Ch'ang-sha, in the heart of China, such an implication 
is especially to be deplored, since all of the missions located in 
that capital are worthy of warm commendation. The work 
established by Dr. Frank A. Keller and his associates. Dr. Barrie 
and Mr. Hampson, has been chosen because in less than three 
years, and in the capital of the most anti-foreign province in China, 
a work has been built up that is remarkably symmetrical and 
fruitful, and with the simplicity of apostolic days, when "the 
church in the house" was the usual centre of Christian life. — 
H. P. B. (Reprinted from The Missionary Btvime oftht World.) 
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Yu doubtless did not perform his herculean labours in 
that part of the empire, the ancient tadpole characters 
of the inscription give that impression, and the people 
in general possess something akin to the pride of 
American eUte, At the foot of this mountain is one of 
the oldest and most famous of Confucian colleges, 
antedating the great universities of England. Heirs, 
of such an antiquity, and with the reputation of having 
supplied China with far more than their proportion of 
officials and famous scholars, it is not surprising that 
the Hunanese refused to admit trade and the Gospel 
into the province until within four years, though 
beginnings had been made before 1900. 

Dr. Frank Keller, the founder of this mission, after 
being persecuted a,lmost to death at a city to the south- 
east of Ch'ang-sha, entered the provincial capital in 
1901, being the first foreigner to gain permanent 
foothold within the walls. Providentially he rendered 
medical assistance to influential officials, one of whom 
immediately secured for him temporary premises, and 
their endorsement and the grip that medicine and 
Christian love gained upon the people soon made 
it possible for him to secure permanent buildings,'^ 
which he and his colleagues have made into a most 
complete plant for the varied activities of the mission. 

Ivet the reader again imagine himself near the south 
gate of Ch'ang-sha, on College Street, about fifteen 
minutes' walk from the steamer landing. Many of the 
residences on this street belong to well-to-do families, 
and the mission compound is simply an adaptation to 
church uses of one of these courts, with its ranges of 
buildings running parallel to the street. On the right 
' See plans on page 112. 
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of the great central gateway is a chapel capable of 
accommodating as many as three hundred, who hear 
the Gospel preached by missionaries or earnest native 
helpers. On the opposite side of the great gate is a 
book-room, supplied with an abundance of tracts. 
Bibles, and Scripture portions, as well as with scientific 
works and other productions of the presses of Shanghai, 
and presided over by a scholarly Chinese, who is a local 
encyclopedia concerning matters Christian and Occi- 
dental, and who regards it all as a bait to catch those 
who incline to literature. Farther back, and adjoining 
the book-room, is a day school for boys and girls, in 
which Western learning, and even English, are taught 
to as wide-awake a company of boys and girls as you 
can find in China. Rooms for inquirers and for the 
gate-keeper fill the remaining buildings of this first 
range. On the east side of the court, lying between 
the first and second range of buildings, is a well-stocked 
reading-room, which has visitors most of the day — 
young scholars and sometimes older literati, who desire 
to come in contact with those who can answer the 
thousand questions that arise in the mind of New 
China, or to read in quietness secular and religious 
periodicals. At the left, in the second range of 
buildings, is a guest-hall, just such as one sees in the 
best homes; and here, in surroundings which are 
perfectly familiar to well-bred gentlemen, they and 
officials are received as politely as in any most 
ceremonious home of wealth. An addition to the 
usual China guest -ha II is a neat case containing 
Christian books, concerning which visitors naturally 
inquire, thus making it easy for the missionaries to 
turn conversation into Christian channels. Corre- 
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sponding to the guest-hall at the western end of this 
range is the prayer-hall, where each morning, except 
Sunday, some fifty men, women, and children gather 
for prayers — not formal prayers with which we are 
familiar, but a most helpful three-quarters of an hour 
spent in joint study of a carefully prepared passage of 
Scripture, in prayer, and in singing. So highly is this 
service enjoyed that not a few who are employed in 
shops arrange for absence an hour each morning, 
working later at night in compensation. 

The central range of buildings is literally " the 
church in the house " ; for the church occupies most of 
the lower floor of that range, as well as a traverse hall, 
which thus constitutes a sort of nave. Every Sunday 
finds this building crowded for the afternoon and second 
morning service, while the first morning meeting is 
a most interesting and helpful communion service. 
Though the missionaries or helpers preside, all those 
present have a part in the service, and some of the 
thoughts that find expression would bless Christians 
the world round. Individual cups were used — native 
wine-cups in trays — which each communicant arose to 
receive. The Sunday morning service is a marvellous 
adaptation of the Gospel to the two classes of hearers 
represented — some of them well acquainted with 
Christian truth, and others hearing the teachings for 
the first time. Older Christians, of dignified bearing, 
see to it that raw heathen make no disturbance, and 
so it happens that the audience lacks the riotous 
character of many such gatherings in newly opened 
fields. One sermon that the writer heard there was a 
most powerful and interesting object-lesson, illustrated 
by a clock, Chinese characters, etc. The afternoon 
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Chihess Notes or a Sebhon by Evangelist la, Ch'ano-sha, China. 

The sermon, of whicli the above notes are an outline, is an admirable Illustration 
of object-lesson teaching. Mr. Li first described a clock without naming it, calling 
it dead and yet alive. He showed that it has all the parts of a living mechanism, 
but that this mechanism is dead without two great essentials. The clock was then 
shown to the audience, and they were led to see that a spring is the source of 
power, but that power must be applied to the spring before the mechanism does 
its work. The preacher most skilfully illustrated by these facts the importance 
of the soul, and the relation which it bears on the one hand to man, and on the 
other to God. About twenty minutes were devoted^to this illustration, after 
which the preacher quoted from a number of texts tcom the Scriptures bearing 
upon the teaching of the value of the soul. 
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church service has mainly in view the instruction of 
those who are ignorant of the Gospel, and is generally 
conducted by a former well-known " wind-and- water 
doctor," or geomancer, now one of their earnest 
preachers. His wide reputation and prominence in 
conservative reform circles attract large audiences, who 
are delighted with his learning as well as with the 
fascinating way in which he presents the new truths of 
Christianity. 

On the east side of the church-room are the studies 
of two of the missionaries, who are ready at all times, 
when at home, to receive private inquirers who would 
not permit themselves to be seen in the more public 
guest-hall. West of the church-room is the women's 
guest-hall, where ladies of rank, as well as poorer 
members of the congregation, are received, and where 
various e very-day classes and meetings are held for them. 

The next range of buildings, across a narrow court, 
is occupied by the missionaries. A hallway with stairs 
to the second floor, where the bedrooms are located, is 
in the centre. At the right are two connecting rooms 
furnished with a piano and other furniture such as one 
sees in parlours at home, and at the left is the dining- 
room with kitchen beyond. This communal dining- 
room has in one corner a table well supplied with the 
best American and English periodicals, both secular 
and religious, which any of the missionaries may come 
in and read at -their pleasure. Back of the parlour 
is a beautiful piece of turf, dotted with flowers, palms, 
and vines. The last range of buildings is occupied by 
Dr. Keller's friend and co-worker, Pastor Li, and is 
also used for foreign guests. 

It is interesting to notice how the members of this 
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Mrs. Keller and hek Class in English. 



Miss Chen, on Mrs. Keller's left, is the daughter of Mrs. Keller's teacher, an earnest 
Christian. Mrs. Li, on Mrs. Keller's right, is the wife of Evangelist Li. Miss Ch'uen, standing 
nextj is a Manchu lady, as her dress shows, and has had a full Chinese medical course. Mrs. 
"Wu, in front of Mrs, Keller, is the wife of one of the city oiiicials. Her heads and embroidered 
gown declare her rank. Mrs. Chau, on her right, is a lady of a high-class family, and has asked 
for haptism. All are studying the Bible. The class was primarily started for Mrs. Wu, as her 
husband, the city official, would not let her come to public worship. 

To face page 103. 
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power. They have also established prayer-meetings in 
heathen homes, which thus early have been the means of 
bringing some into the Church membership. 

Some of the results that have come from less than 
three years' work in a most hostile and anti-foreign 
city are worth noting. 

1. Officials and persons of rank and importance 
have become exceedingly friendly, and not a few of 
them come in their chairs to classes and services at the 
compound. Even the son and daughter of Chou Han, 
a man who for years was the most pronounced leader 
of the anti-foreign faction, and the instigator of riots 
not a few, and who is now imprisoned because of his 
crimes, are visitors at the mission. This prominent 
woman has started a school for ladies of rank, in which 
Western learning is taught, as in the use of the sewing 
machine, and even English, to teach which latter branch 
she desires to secure one of the missionary ladies. A 
Manchu lady of rank is an habitual attendant, and 
has so far overcome the tyranny of custom that one 
day, while we were there, she refused to wait for her 
sedan chair, but boldly walked through the streets to a 
prayer-meeting held in the south suburb — a most 
unusual proceeding, which proved the revolution that 
the new life had brought to her. 

2. Never has the writer seen such a thorough 
acquaintance with the letter and the power of the 
Scripture in converts and inquirers of from three years' 
standing to those of a few months. Almost every 
adult, and many of the children, bring copies of the 
Bible, or of the portion of it most used, to church, to 
morning prayers, and to the various meetings. The 
numerous Scripture references are looked up and read, 
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often by one of the audience, and the expositions are so 
clear" and logical that they could hardly fail to find 
lodgment in the heart. , 

3. Chinese Christians and . inquirers find in the 
"church in the house" a most delightful Christian 
atmosphere, full of brightness and love, so that a woman 
who desired to join the church, but who had first 
heard the truth at another mission, when directed to 
join the church in that mission, said: "But I want to 
join this one, for it is so warm and loving a church." 
The missionaries give themselves to the people with a 
Christ-like abandon at all hours of the day, and the 
" church in the house " is made like a large Christian 
family, where all are welcome, reminding the visitor of 
the halcyon days of the early Apostolic Church. 

4. Native leaders in this mission, who come from a 
better class of society than in most new sections of 
China, are very carefully trained, both in the Bible and 
in methods of church work; but what is vastly more 
important, they are led to feel that no fruitage can be 
expected, if there is not a true and constant abiding in 
the Vine. The example of their shepherds; and the 
object lessons of the lives of the leading Chinese pastors, 
are not without influence. Because of this superlative 
heart and head training, there is no mission in the 
province from which so many helpers have been drawn 
ofF by sister missions as from this station of the China 
Inland Mission. 

5. The casual visitor will wonder at some things 
which he sees. Thus he will question the advisability 
in a non-liturgical church of having a weekly communion 
service, especially for such creatures of form and cere- 
monial as the Chinese. As a matter of fact, it has thus 
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far been a sweet and holy rite, as precious as was the 
daily or weekly Eucharist of the early Church. One 
also notes that the contribution box is not passed, and 
wonders if the obligation of giving is omitted from the 
church life. Inquiry reveals the fact that the members 
and regular attendants are contributing quietly more 
than a tenth of their income on the average, and that 
the reason why contributions are not taken in the large 
meetings is that it might create the impression that 
money was the object desired, and that the contribu- 
tions were expected, much as is the price of admission 
to a lecture at home. 

6. This Ch'ang-sha community has proven that the 
Chinese can be speedily organised and trained in habits 
of prompt and effective voluntary service, not for the 
money that it brings, but for the sheer love of blessing 
others and of serving a Christ who is made so real to 
them by the work and life of the missionaries that He 
seems almost visible. Its members have proven to 
foreign visitors that there is a depth and joy in Christian 
life and service that the vast majority of workers in 
China and in America have not attained unto. When 
mingling day after day with such workers as constitute 
the Ch'ang-sha group, one feels that missionary efficiency 
can be vastly increased by the emphasis which they 
place upon the primary importance of the missionary's 
personal relation to Jesus Christ, and one realises that 
love writ large across every act and sounded forth in 
genuine tones through every word will make the " church 
in the house " in any mission land a true Bethel and a 
place of Pentecostal power. As Professor Christlieb 
used to contend, " The Christian is the world's Bible," 
and nowhere so emphatically as in a land where a strong 
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and pure system of ethics prevails, but where no one 
tries to live according to well-known ethical require- 
ments. What is needed in China is living epistles, 
which can be clearly read of all men, and there is no 
better setting for these epistles than such a Christ-l^ke 
shrine as is exemplified by the Ch'ang-sha " church in 
the house." 
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1905 

The remainder of the story, to the close of the year 
1905, can be told in few words. Thirty years had 
passed away since the first C.I.M. pioneer had set foot 
on Hunan soil ; thirty years of heavy toil and labour 
in breaking up the hard and fallow ground and in sow- 
ing the good seed of Life. The reaping time had 
seemed long delayed, but even for the most unpromising 
of fields the reaping in due season had been promised. 
The prayers of years, the dauntless faith and courage, 
the patient labour and buried lives had not been in 
vain, as the Hunan of to-day can prove. 

In Mission work the contrast between 1875 and 1905 
was almost incredible. In connection with the C.I.M. 
alone there were five central stations with five out- 
stations, and ten chapels with five-and-twenty foreign 
workers, surrounded by one hundred and thirty-eight 
baptised believers, where in 1875 there had been none. 
At the opening of 1897, only eight years earlier, there 
had been no settled missionaries in the province, but in 
1905 there were no fewer than one hundred and eleven 
workers connected with thirteen different Societies work- 
ing in seventeen central stations. And as to material 
progress, foreign steamers were plying from Hankow to 
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will give the crown of righteousness " to all who have 
loved His appearing." 

One fact more and the story is complete. Ere the 
year had closed, only a few months after the Home-call 
of Mr. Hudson Taylor, the Governor of Hunan himself 
gave the handsome sum of two thousand ounces of 
silver, equal to about ,£300, for the purchase of a site, 
within the walls of Ch'ang-sha, for the China Inland 
Mission hospital. With such evidences that labour is 
not in vain in the Lord, the message still is : 

" Toil on and in thy toil rejoice ; 

For toil comes rest, for exile home ; 
Soon shalt thou hear the Bridegroom's voice. 
The midnight peal. Behold I come ! " 
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MAP OF HUNAN PLACED ON MAP OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES (Same Scale). 

The area of Hunan is 74,400 square miles. That of England 
and Wales is 58,309 square miles. Each of the microscopically 
small squares represents one thousand souls ; each of the larger 
squares 156,000 souls, or a population nearly equal to that of Bed- 
fordshire. 
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THE CHINA INLAND MISSION 

Founder— The late Rev. J. Hudson Taylor, M.R.C.S. 
General Dirutof- — D. E. Hoste. 

Object. — The China Inland Mission was formed under 
a deep sense of China's pressing need, and with an earnest 
desire, constrained by the love of Christ and the hope of 
His coming, to obey His command to preach the Gospel 
to every creature. 

Chflfacter. — It is evangelical and undenominational. 
It is supported entirely by the free-will offerings of God's 
people, no personal solicitation and collections being 
authorised. 

Progress. — On January i, 1905, there were in con- 
nection with the Mission, 825 missionaries and associates 
(including wives), 21 ordained Chinese pastors, 321 
assistant Chinese preachers, 148 Chinese school teachers, 
215 Colporteurs, 115 Eiblewomen, and 332 other unpaid 
Chinese helpers, 12,002 communicants, 18,625 having 
been baptized from the commencement. There are 418 
organised churches, 150 schools, 40 dispensaries, 82 opium 
refuges, and 7 hospitals. 

Qualifications for Missionary Work 

A personal knowledge of Christ as Saviour, practical 
experience in Christian work, a good English education, a 
good knowledge of Scripture, sound health and willingness 
to " endure hardness as a good soldier of Jesus Christ." 

Headquarters of the Mission 

London .... Newington Green. 
Philadelphia . . . 235 W. School Lane, Germantown. 
Toronto . . . .507 Church Street. 
Melbourne . . . 267 Collins Street. 

Donations and correspondence should be addressed to the Secretary 

at any of the above addresses. 
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